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TO CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIR MASTERS, &c. 





Unreserved Sale by order of the Executors of Mr. JOSEPH 
SURMAN, deceased, Founder and for many years Conductor 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

LARGE AND IMPORTANT STOCK OF PRINTED MUSIC, 

together with the Music Plates and Copyrights attaching to the 


same, including the most complete and perfect editions extant 
of the GREAT MASTERS. Comprising 


HANDEL'S MESSIAH, ISRAEL IN 
EGYPT, 


ACIS AND GALATEA, JUDAS MACCABAUS, JEPHTHA, 
JOSHUA, DETIINGEN TE DEUM, SAMSON, SAUL, 
SOLOMON, DEBORAH, ATHALIAH, BELSHAZZAR, &c. 

HAYDN’S CREATION and STABAT MATER, 


ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER, BEETHOVEN’S MOUNT OF 
OLIVES ; an important Collection of 


ANTHEMS AND CATHEDRAL MUSIC, 
CANTATAS, &c., 
By Sir George J. Elvey, of her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, Windsor ; 
Arnold, Aldrich, Boyce, Battishill, Blow, Croft, Greene, Gaunt- 
lett, Hopkins, Kent, Purcell, Spohr, Webbe, and His late 
Royal Highness the PRINCE CONSORT ; 

WESLEY’SIN EXITU and EXULTATE DEO, 
THE LONDON PSALMIST, and many important Works ; 
Including entire sets of Vocal, String, and Wind parts, for 
complete Orchestras, which will be arranged in lots to suit the 

convenience of CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, &c. 
A FEW IMPORTANT OIL PAINTINGS, PORTRAITS OF 

EMINENT MUSICIANS, 

’ By Sir Goprrey Knewisr, and others; 

Life-size Bust of Hanpri, Presentation SNurF Boxgs, Auto- 
graphs, and Literary Curiosities ; 
Rosewood Cottage Pianoforie, Trade Fittings, Fireproof Safe, 
Stamping Press, &c. 

i\' R. ROBINS will SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Rooms, 21, Old Bond-street, London, on Wednes- 
day, 21st February, 1872, and following day, the whole of the 
above see Works, which will be on view two days prior 
to the Sale. Catalogues are in course of preparation, and may 
be obtained at No. 9, Exeter Hall, of Messrs. Tippetts and Son, 
Solicitors, 5, Great St. Thomas-Apostle, E.C., and at the 
Auctioneer’s Offices, or will be forwarded post free for 1 stamp, 
on application to Mr. Robins (late Mr. Geo. Robins), 5, Water- 


loo-place, Pall-mall, 8. W. (Established in the Piazza, Covent- 
garden, 1780.) 





RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL will commence on TUESDAY, Feb. 6th, and 
terminate on MONDAY, Feb. 19th. The principal features 
will comprise Selections from the works of M. Gounod, includ- 
ing his ‘‘ Messe Solennelle,” “Gallia,” and a new work composed 
expressly for Mr. Kuhe’s Festival, conducted by the composer ; 
Sir Julius Benedict’s Oratorio, ‘St. Peter,” conducted by the 
composer ; Mr. Arthur Sullivan's Incidental Music to Shake- 
speare’s “* Merchant of Venice,” conducted by the composer ; Mr. 
W. G. Cusin’s March, ‘‘Gideon,” conducted by the composer ; 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater ;” Mozart’s ‘“‘Twelfth Mass ;” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise;” Haydn’s ‘‘Creation;” and 
Handel’s ‘‘Messiah.” Full particulars and names of artists will 
be duly announced. Prospectuses at Messrs. Potts & Co.’s, 





rN\HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 

begs to inform her friends and Pupils that she has re- 
turned to Town, and resumed her teaching.—38, Welbevk- 
street, Cavendish-square, W. 





Mss BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





18S EDITH WYNNE will return from 

America in February. Applications for Concert and 

other engagements, should be addressed to her residence, 18, 
Bentinck-street, Manehester-square, W. 


ADAME PATEY and Mr. PATEY beg to 
announce that they will return to England, early in 
February, and can accept engagements after the 7th of that 
month. All applications to be made to Mr. Cuningham Boosey, 
6, Argyll-place, Regent-street, W. 








R. WHITNEY (the American Bass) begs to 

announce that having recovered from his recent severe 

illness, he is now ready to accept engagements to sing in 

Oratorios or Concerts. Letters to be addressed to his residence, 
6, Abbey-terrace, Abbey-road, St. John’s-wood, N.W. 





IGNOR PINSUTI begs to announce that he 
will return to London for the season, early next week. 
Letters to be addressed to 62, New Bond-street. 


N R. W. H. CUMMINGS will return from 

America early in February. Applications for Concert, 
and other engagements, should be addressed to his residence, 
Srackley-villas, Dulwich, London. 








R. WILFORD MORGAN may be engaged for 
Oratorios and Concerts. Address, 18, Surrey-street 
Strand, W,C, 














TITO MATTEIDS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 





& 


Grande Valse. Solo......secees 
Ditto. Duet 2. ccccccccccccccccce cocece 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs). ‘Solo .....+.- 
Third Valse (Fenella). Solo ......e.sseceeeceeeees 
I Puritani (Grande Fantasia). Sol0.....eceseseeeeeeeee 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon). Solo...... 
Tl tramonto del Sole. Solo ......sseecccvcceecceees 
Il folletto (Galop de Concert). Solo......seeese sees 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne). Solo .......... ee se eeee 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription varie.) Solo 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). Solo... 
Etude de Concert. Solo ....cccerccccrcccccccccsce cece 
Dancing Leaves. Solo ...-..sscecccceves 
Mergellina (Barcarole). Solo.......+.+0+ 
La Harpe(Romance). Solo ........++ 
Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne). Solo ........se00- 
La Gaité (Scherzo). Solo ...ccccccccccecesccccces 
The Fairy’s Reverie. Solo .. coccccceccccccscccccccccce 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique). Solo............ 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) 1st set. Solo 
” ” Duet 
Oe TUE. sc nccchecsbaeseenbeobusscdannenesse ee 
Non é ver. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo........ e000 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) 


Solo .. 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). (Brilliantly Transcribed.) 
BOM av cccseeies 


eee ee ween ee eens 


. . 

rn 
PPh EEL OREO PEE AAMAAMAN: 
cococcooeosoocoeosccoooscososecoosesoscsSe 


Orphee aux Enfers (Divertissement). Duet ............ 6 0 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). Solo .......e.eseeesees 40 
is ~ Duet woccccscccsecccocsce 4 0 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). Duect............ 5 0 
Une Perle (Morceau de Salon). Solo........ 40 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie), Solo ......ssecsecesceeee 4 0 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais). Solo .....seeeeseeeee 5 O 
‘Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (Brilliantly Tran- 
scribed.) Sol ...cescecsevcecseecees(Just Published) 4 0 
Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique). Solo a 5 0 
La Lyre (Nocturne). Solo .......... 060 - 40 
Grand Marche Fantastique. Solo ...... ” 5 0 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdlle. Marimon. Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Don Pasquatz. Solo, (Just 
Published) 4 0 
Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer). Sung by Malle. 
CR, SRD iiss ccesescndess stcnccveoscomapesee & 8 
The forsaken Nest, ‘‘ Le nidabandonné” (sung by Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini). Solo... .0cccesscccccccccceccccecs 
Never more, ‘‘Non é ver,” with English and French 
eM: OUR ans sce sciccncens cnscseccssescescccss & © 
Non é ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
voglia. Solo......... 
Non torno (Romanza). 
Voglia. SOLO ...ssecececscenececceveeees ecccece 
Lo scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley. Solo .......++- ena 
Deh Parla (Romanza). Solo ........cecseeseceeceeee 
To la Perdei (Romanza). Solo ..csscceceeesceeeseecs 
Tornera (Romanza). SolO ...ccecececececeevceeessvere 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo ......eeeeee sees 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti. Solo 


Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 


La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. Solo 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno. Solo .........++- 
ll Farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti. Solo.......... 


oR 
cooosooooooecoco 


Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotogni. Solo.. 
Niente per Forza (Canzonetta). Sol0 ...ssecsseereeeees 





PUBLISHED BY 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 














NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC 


BY 


W. C. LEVEY. 
(Musical Director, Theatre Royal Drury Lane.) 


FSMERALDA. Three Editions, E, F, and 
4 simplifiedin D. 4s. ° 


f(HE MAGIC OF MUSIC. 
Russell, at Drury Lane Theatre. 4s. 


HE KING and the BEGGAR MAID. 
in the Drama, ‘* Rebecca. 33. 


leans DEAR EMERALD ISLE. 3s. 


Sung by Miss 


Sung 


"ae HOME, MY SAILOR BOY. 3s. 
5 es LIGHT OF LOVING EYES. 3s. 


— IS A SONG. 3s. 


DANCE MUSIC 


Performed by the Orchestra at Drury Lane Theatre, under the 
direction of the Composer. 


4 io DOLLY VARDEN GALOP. Illustrated. 
is. ~ 
|: eeeeaies WALTZES. Illustrated. 4s. 


LD ENGLISH DANCE, 
Timbrel. 3s. 


With Pipe and 


London: Durr & Stewart, 147, Oxford-street, opposite 
New Bond-street. 





O CHORAL SOCIETIES, PENNY READ- 
INGS, THEATRES, and SCHOOLS (THE SONGS). 
No, 1. God Save the Queen. 2s. 6d. 
2. God Bless the Prince of Wales (Brinley Richards). 4s. 
8. God Bless our Sailor Prince. 3s. 
Half-price, post free. 
The same as part-suugs for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass ; 
post free for two stamps each. 


OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Most timely republications of Mr. Brinley Richards’ 
povular ‘ national anthem,” God bless the Prince of Wales. 
During the anxiety of the past few weeks this heautiful melody 
has quite taken its place among the ‘‘national hymns” of the 
United Kingdom. The copy before us has been dedicated, by 
special permission, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and it is also 
furnished with Welsh poetry. {tis also pleasingly arranged as 
a piece. 


7s WIDE AWAKE QUADRILLES ; The 

WONDERLAND QUADRILLES. Two amusingly illus- 
trated and very pretty sets of quadrilles, which cannot fail to 
meet with many admirers during this festive seasun. Piano 
solo and duets, 4s. each. 


HE WAKING OF THE FLOWERS, by W. T. 
Wricnton; The MILU LAD'’S LOVE. The first of 
these effective songs is by a well-known composer, and the 
second by another popular favourite, Mr. Alfred Scott Gatty. 
Each will be welcome additions tothe portfolio. 8s. each. 


OW AT THY FEET; IN THIS I HOPE. 

Two charming ‘‘sacred songs” by Mrs. WortTnisGton 

Briss (Miss M. Livdsay). They are fully «s beautiful as the 

various and admired compositions of this composer. ‘“ In this 

T hope” is embellished with an elegantly illustrated title-page. 
3s. each.—Vide Wilts County Mirror. 


CHOOL MUSIC.--Important Additions. —To 
K all Teachers of Music.—ROBERT COCKS & Co.’s 
GREEN CATALOGUE of popular PIANOFORTE and VOCAL 
MUSIC. Latest Addenda for 1872 gratis and post free. 
Address with professional card. Must state the Green Cata- 
logue.—London: New Burlington-street. 


ANTED a Two Manual Alexandre HAR- 

MONIUM, not less than five rows, second-hand, but 

in good condition, Address, stating particulars, to J. H. L., 

care of Lambert Bros., Stationers, 96, Bishops-road, Bays- 
water, W. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

For invigorating and enriching the vorce, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker shonld be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 








be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom 
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M R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, Sr. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & €o., 201, Regent-street. 


R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr, Joun Ruopes, Croypon, S. 








NEW SONGS 
By MILES BENNETT, 
“WHILE I BREATHE, I HOPE” 
(DUM SPIRO, SPERO). 
Price 3s. 
Compass from C { to E 4 (ten notes), 

‘<The Melody is pleasingly varied and expressive, the accom- 
paniment effectively sustaining the voice throughout.”—Chelten- 
ham Looker On, 

Also, this Day, 


“THE KING OF MY HEART IS 
COMING.” 
Song for Mezzo-soprano or Contralto. 
Price 3s. 
Either Song sent post free for 18 stamps. 
London: Cramer, Woop & Co.; and LamBorn Cock & Co. 





Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 


DMUND J. ARMSTRONG’S POEMS. 


‘“*A singularly able thinker and writer.”—Public Opinion. 
“‘There is no feebleness, no flatness here. . . . The verse is 
always energetic and full. . . . Ardour, vigour of imagina- 
tion, mastery over versification, considerable dramatic power.” 
—Contemporary Review. ‘The late Mr. E, J. Armstrong, 
whose poems attracted such favourable criticisms some four or 
five years ago. Poetical talent appears abundant in this 
family.”—Birmingham Gazette. 








By the same Author, 
(Will appear shortly.) 


ING SAUL: A Lyricat Tracepy. 





E. MOXON, SON & CO., Dover Street, W.; and 
1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





CHURCH CONGRESS HYMN. 
HE LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN’S HYMN 


for UNITY. ‘‘ Father of all from land and sea.” 
Written at request. Set to Music in two ways. No.1. Plain 
Congregational Tune. No. 2. For Priest or Precentor as a 
Solo, with Response for Choir and Congregation. By HENRY 
JOHN GAUNTLETT. Price 4d., each setting.—London: 
Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond-street, W.; The Church Music Press, 
24, Notting-hill-terrace, W. 


D* GAUNTLETT’S NICENE CREED in B 
P flat. Sung at the Church Congress at Nottingham. For 
Four Voices and Organ. Price 4d. ‘* The finest effect was 
produced by the singing of the Nicene Creed”—Times, Oct. 14, 
1871.—London: The Church Music Press, 24, Notting-hill- 
terrace, W. 
A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
J A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
2d. a pint. 
. GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
for Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, GkyELin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 
V.C. 





Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. 

These wines are warranted genuine 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE’& HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


-_— 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


URAMER & 00.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 





RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

‘*THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. ¥ 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 94. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 18. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, S. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
~y ar BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS ofthe PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 








WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Lent ; Vol. IT., 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 6s8.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 


NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 


wood, With Preface by Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 
RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 


Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d, 





THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d.; by Post, 1ls. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. ; 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On PrespytTertanism and Irvinaism, 
Vol 11. On Avapaptism, the InvErEnDENTs, and the QuAKERs. 
Vol. ILL. On MetHopism and SwepENBORGIANS, 
Each 3s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols. Each 4s, 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY;; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. frons, D,.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 

he hasis of Tract 90.”—British Magazine. 7s.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOM _ on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 


THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 

THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
— Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 

s. 5d. 

INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d, 





J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W,; and 


4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 
Progress, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo. 


IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo. 


HE HARVEYS. A Novel. By 
F — KINGSLEY, Author of ‘‘ Geoffry Hamlyn.” 


REGARTHEN HALL. A Novel. By 
JAMES GARLAND. 8 vols. 


WO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL. A 
Novel. By MORTIMER COLLINS, Author of ‘‘The 
Vivian Romance.” 38 vols. 


ARBARA HEATHOOTE’S TRIAL. 
A Novel. By R. N. CAREY, Author of ‘ Wee 
Wifie,” &c. 3 vols. 


IDE OF THE MARK, A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 























3 vols. 


ITLE AND ESTATE. ANovel. By 
F. LANCASTER. 3 vols, 
READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 


Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub. A Story, 
3 vols. 


Se pee FARM. A Novel. By 











JOHN EDWARDSON, 3 vols. 


ENRY ANCRUM;; a Tale of the Last 


War in New Zealand, by J. H. K. Two Vols. 


HE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of 


Two Generations. By G. M. FENN. 2 yols. 


| cepa By C. A. LEE. In 2 vols. 











TNHE NOMADS OF THE NORTH: a 
Tale of Lapland. By J. LOVEL HADWEN, 


ENTENCED BY FATE. A Novel. 
By SELWYN EYRE. 3 vols, 


HE CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN; or, 
Memoirs of Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND, 
lvol. 6s. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 

















Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W. 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &c. 
London: J. T. Hayzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, ¢ W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InstRvcTion Gratis. 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post tree 
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THY LOVE ALONE. 


— 


Z. 

Thine eyes alone, of all the stars that glimmer, 
Leave where they rise the track of perfect dawn ; 
Though when they droop the darkness deepens 

dimmer, 
Earth grows more sad with light too soon with- 
drawn. 
Thy voice alone, 'mid all the music heard, 
Hath sweeter love-notes than the sweetest bird. 
Lift then thine eyes, and with one look caress me, 
Whisper a word in loye’s divinest tone. 
All that in life can dower me or bless me 
Is thine to give me: ’tis thy love alone. 


5, 

Thy hand is white as blossoms of the Maytime, 
Softer than dews that fall on silent eves, 

And where it lights, by nightfall or by daytime, 
Sweet are the thrills its gentle presence leaves, 

Thy heart is like a summer inland lake 

Whose hidden deep lies still and unawake, 

Oh, let thy hand in my hand rest half-hidden, 
Oh, let thy heart respond to passion’s tone ! 

Nor scorn the prayer that rises all unbidden, 
Seeking its answer in thy love alone, 

D. F. 








PROVINCIAL. 





In our notice of Mr. Kuhe’s forthcoming Brighton 
Festival, we omitted the name of Mrs. Weldon, 
among the artists engaged. Further information 
concerning the works to be performed will be found 
in our advertising columns. 





Madame Ronuiger, recently delivered a lecture on 
“The Great Composers, from 1684 to 1828.” at 
Rotheram. She was very successful in the treatment 
of her subject, and in her musical illustrations ; the 
latter being greatly applauded. 





Signor and Mdme. Garcia, assisted by Miss Jenny 
Pratt and Mr. Arthur Byron, have been giving a 
series of entertainments at Torquay. The enter- 
tainments have included operatic performances in 
fall costume, and have proved a great success. 

At the Liverpool Alexandra Theatre, the panto- 
mime ‘‘ Little Jack the Giant Killer” is a great 
success, and there are crowded houses at each per- 
formance. Mr. Saker certainly puts all provincial 
managers in the shade. The scenery by Messrs. 
Brew, Glover, and Finlay, is very beautiful, and the 
dresses are costly. Misses O’Berne, Chambers, F. 
Martell and Findland, Messrs. Wainwright and 
Seymour sustain the principal characters. Mr. W. 
Hildyard is the clown, and Mdlles. Vernet and 
Magny (of the Gaiété, Paris,) assist in the ballet. 
Mr. Saker has spared no expense in providing for 
his patrons the most splendid pantomime ever seen 
in Liverpopl.—At the Amphitheatre ‘ Dick 
Whittington ” still attracts good houses. “ Little 
Em’ly” and “‘ The Sphinx” have drawn fair houses 
to the Prince of Wales Theatre. Miss Fanny 
Addison, and Mr. G. W. Anson are included in the 
company.— There have been several good concerts 
since our last notice. The Mapleson Party gave a 
morning concert at the Philharmonic Hall, Malle. 
Tietjens heading the list of singers. Mr. Bentham, 
our new English tenor, has also given a concert in 
the same hall assisted by his wife, Mdme. Bentham- 
Fernandez, the London Glee and Madrigal Union 
(Miss Jane Wells, Messrs. Baxter, Coates, Land, and 
Lawler), Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Deacon. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bentham sang two duets with great taste, 
and were very successful in their solos. Mdme. 
Bentham’s fine contralto voice entitles her to take a 
high position in the musical world.—Mr. H. Lawson 
gave his second Promenade Concert at St. George's 
Hall, on Tuesday last, before a large and enthusiastic 
audience, The band played exceedingly well, with 
Mr. Lawson as conductor. Solos were played by M. 
Van Biene, and Mrs. Goodall. The vocalists were 
Mdlle. Beatrice Meyer, (pupil of Mdme. Viardot- 
Garcia), and Mr. Alfred Brown. 








In the Theatre Royal, Belfast, on Monday night, 
the spectacular and sensational drama of “ Amy 
Robsart” was produced‘with Miss Katharine Rodgers 
as the heroine. It is her original character, and she 
enters into its varying phases with a remarkable 
amonnt of womanly pathos and feeling. Amy 
Robsart's passionate love, her truth and honour, and 
genuine nobility are fitly represented by Miss 
Rodgers ; and this adaptation of ‘* Kenilworth ” will 
doubtless become popular in Belfast. The scenery, 
is excellent; and on Monday evening, everything 
seemed to work smoothly and well; the general 
company being completely in hand and up to 
their parts. Mr. Warden appeared as the Earl of 
Leicester, Miss Constance Young as Queen Elizabeth, 
Mr. Burnham as Richard Varney, and Mr. W. F. 
Perry as Edmund Tressillian.—On Ylriday evening, 
the Belfast Classical Harmonists Society gave 
in the Ulster Hall, the second Concert of their 
twenty-first season. The audience was large 
and fashionable—just such an audience as was 
to be expected at a concert where the leading 
vocalists were Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Colombo, 
Signor Vizzani, Signor Borella, and Signor Foli, 
assisted by Mdlle. Teresa Carreno (solo pianiste): 
Malle. Elise Jansen (solo harp), and Mr. F. H, 
Cowen (conductor.) Though it was announced 
immediately after the opening concert of the season 
that the “‘ Elijah” was in rehearsal, and would be 
produced during the present month, the concert 
last night turned out to be not the performance of 
Mendelssohn’s great work, but the execution of a 
miscellaneous program, which, however, embraceda 
large quantity of most excellent musical materials. 
Madlle. Tietjens and Signor Foli were both accorded 
a most enthusiastic reception, and the items of all 
the artistes were enthusiastically applauded. The 
pieces rendered by the members of the Society were, 
Brinley Richards’s National Anthem ‘ God bless the 
Prince of Wales,” which was most cordially received ; 
the chorus ‘* Sancta Maria,” from ‘* Dinorah ;” the 
solo and chorus ‘‘ Hear my Prayer ” (Mendelssohn) ; 
the solo being given by Mdlle. Tietjens; and a very 
pretty part-song by Mr. Walter Newport, the con- 
ductor of the Society, entitled ‘* Go sleep, then, my 
darling.”” In all these the members, who mustered 
in good force, acquitted themselves creditably, Mr. 
Newport, of course, holding the baton, and Mr. J. 
R. Edeson presiding at the organ. Mr. Cowen, 
played the accompaniments to the vocal selections 
in a masterly manner. The National Anthem 
brought the concert to a close. —~ On Wed- 
nesday evening, the Exhibition which has for 
the past number of weeks been held in the Belfast 
Working Men’s Institute, in connection with the 
opening of that building, was brought to a close, 
Since the opening of the Exhibition, musical enter- 
tainments have taken place almost nightly in the 
Great Hall of the Institute, and at the closing 
ceremony an excellent concert was given by a large 
number of the leading amateurs of the town. Mr. 
F.C. Smythe, Mus. Bae., officiating as conductor. 
The band of the 78th Highlanders, conducted by 
Mr. A. McEleney, was also in attendance. There 
was a very numerous audience. 





CONCERTS, 

The Monday Popular Concert of this week was 
rendered lively by the appearance and vigorous 
playing of Mdlle. Carrefio. This young lady isa 
remarkable pianist in many ways, but chiefly for 
the impetucsity of her attack. The boldness and 
rapidity of her execution are really wonderful. Not 
that she ignores the softer shades either ; butit is in 
the brilliant passages that her spirit is best seen: at 
times it becomes absolutely frantic. The I flat 
sonata, an early work of Beethoven, was more suited 
to her than the Quartet of Mozart’s, from which her 
individual playing obtruded itself to the damage of 
perfect equity as regards the other performers. 
But in Beethoven’s sonata Mdlle. Carreiio “ran the 
machine,” to use an expressive Americanism: in 
other words she had all the work to do, was 
irresponsible, and had but herself and her instru- 
ment to look after; and certainly the playing was 








admirable throughout. The following was the 
program :— 
Quartet, in G minor, for pianoforte, violin, 
viola, and yioloncello, Mdlle, Carreno, Mdme, 
Norman-Néruda, MM. Straus and Piatti.... Mozart. 
Song, * Lascia ch’io pianya,” Miss Fennell .... Handel. 
Sonata, in E flat, Op. 27, No. 2, for pianoforte 
SHOE, ME CPOE 600452 kc 0b4006 soo e008 
Serenade Trio, in D major, for violin, viola and 
violoncello, (by desire), Mdme. Norman- 
Nérnda, MM. Straus and Piatti .............. 
Song, “The mighty trees bend,” Miss Fennell,. 
Quartet, in C major, Op. 88, No. 3, for two 
violins, viola, and violoncello, Mdme. Norman- 
Neruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti,,.,.. Haydn. 


Beethoven’s exquisite serenade in D major is a 
constant favourite, like Mozart’s Quartet; and 
Mdme, Norman-Néruda attained her usual perfection 
of style. Being perfect her playing need not be 
qualified in detail. The Polonaise was encored. 
Miss Fennell’s good contralto voice was heard to 
better advantage in Handel’s song than in Schu- 
hert’s ‘* Jonge Nonne.” Sir Julius accompanied iu 
his most irreproachable manner. 

The St. George’s Glee Union gave an evening 
concert, at the Pimlico Rooms, Eecleston Square, 
on Monday, when a full house rewarded a well- 
selected program, principally made up of composi- 
tions which have received the stamp of popularity. 
The conductor of the Union, Mr. W. Henry Bridges, 
intelligently led some good rendering of the best 
glees, among which Hullah’s “ ’Twas ona bank” 
must be honourably mentioned. In the solos Mr. 
Henry Guy, Mr. Thurley Beale, Mr. G. T. Carter, 
and Mr. Chaplin Henry received encores, while Miss 
Blanche Reives sang with very good expression, par- 
ticularly Wilmot’s song, ‘‘ When Charles was de- 
ceived.” An excellent solo on the violoncello 
(Stradella’s ‘Air de l’Eglise”’) testified to Herr 
Schuberth’s artistic insight and command over his 
instrument. Mr. Tamplin’s performance on the 
Mustel Organ served to bring out its mechanical 
resources to the full, and delighted the audience 
particularly. Thiz Mustel Organ performance was 
one of the best features of the concert. 

The Crystal Palace Concert to-morrow will in- 
elude the performance for the first time of Mr. J. F, 
Barnett’s ‘* Overture Symphonique.’ The work 
was composed for the Philharmonic Society, and 
successfully performed at one of their concerts 
in 1868. 


Beethoven. 


Beethoven, 
Schubect. 





CRYSTAL PALACE, 





A soirée and lecture was held on Friday evening 
in connection with the marine curiosities. After the 
visitors had strolled about and inspected the 
aquarium, the lecture was delivered by Professor 
Flower, F.R.S., on the Structure and Habits of 
Fishes, which was listened to with great attention 
by about five hundred visitors. The lecturer first 
described the common cod-fish, using it as an 
example of others, and pointed out its peculiarities 
of construction and habits of life, showing the won- 
derful provision of Nature to supply air to the fish, 
and giving also a clear idea of the structure and 
appliances by which the fish steers itself through 
the windings of a stream; how it proceeds against 
tides and contrary currents; how it defends itself 
against its foes and seeks out food and shelter. All 
these peculiarities and habits were exemplified in a 
simple, agreeable, and interesting manner, and the 
lecturer’s remarks will prove of great value to those 
who wish to make a further study of the subject. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





A soirée of deaf mutes was held on Monday at 
the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square. 
Mr, Sheriff Bennett held the chair, Tea was pro- 
vided, after which the deaf and dumb were 
entertained by a series of dissolving views 
illustrative of scenes in the late Franco-lrussian 
war, which were explained by Mr. L. J. Malden, 
his lecture being interpreted to the interested 
lookers on. At the conclusion of this portion of 
the entertainment Mr. Matthews, of the Po'y- 
technic Institution, performed many clever feats 
of Jegerdemain and clairvoyance, during which 
all present were very attentive, and appeared to 
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be highly amused. An incident, small in itself, but 
painfully visible to the eye of one unaccustomed 
to the presence of the deaf and dumb, was the total 
indifference and absence of shock displayed on the 
countenances of the spectators at the loud report 
of a pistol fired by the professor during one of his 
tricks. It was a curious sight throughout to 
watch the quick and nimble action of the many 
fingers as they moved in rapid conversation; and 
the almost dead silence pervading the room, 
except in the moments of applause, produced a 
strange effect. The evening was wound up by an 
exhibition of Marionettes by Professor Dean, and 
the visitors departed to their homes, having 
appareutly spent a very pleasant evening. The 
benevolent public of London will do well to 
remember the claims of the Association in Aid of 
the Deaf and Dumb, which is doing such a good 
work in their midst. 





FRANCE. 
Paris, Jan. 16th. 

“ Everything comes at last to him who knows 
how to wait”—even a first performance of “ Le 
Roi Carotte.” After innumerable postponements 
this joint production of two geniuses—Offenbach 
and Sardou, or Sardou and Offenbach, comme il 
vous plaira—has been launched—that is, it has been 
brought to the “ float.” Sunday was la premiére ; 
and the house was crammed by the notabilities in 
literature, art, politics, science, as by the principal 
eitoyennes of Cythera, who sat there and chattered, 
recovering between the acts from the intoxication 
produced by Offenbach’s sparkling music, and the 
glow and glitter of the gorgeous scenery, and the 
surprising dexterity of the scene-shifters in the 
transformation. There they sat until half-past 
three this morning, though (name it not in Gath) 
no one had got to bed on the preceding morning, 
even at that hour, for the bal masque at the 
Opéra on Saturday night was noisier and 
madder than ever. How shall be described the 
glories of the ‘Rot Carotte?” The most extra- 
vagant of fancy extravaganzas that ever emerged 
from that champagne bottle where Offenbach’s 
Muse, amidst foam and sparkling scintillations, 
flames and dances in her crystal bands. King 
Fridolin, a namesake of Schiller’s Frommer Knecht, 
is betrothed to the Princess Cunegonde, a damsel 
frail as her namesake, who was enamoured of 
Candide. The Royal pair disguise themselves 
before the wedding that each may see what the 
other is like, and King Fridolin gets into bad 
company, who persuade him to sell off his ancestors’ 
armour, and to knock down his ancestors like 
Charles Surface. They stick pipes in the mouths 
of the grim old knights, and Cunegonde the 
faithless, though all this extravagance was in her 
honour, forsakes her betrothed and accepts the 
crown and devotion of the Roi Carotte, a fairy king 
of leguminous origin, as his name denotes. King 
Carrot reigneth in the stead of King Fridolin, who 
seeks counsel from a good genius Robin, who tells 
him that he must obtain Solomon’s ring for a 
talisman. But where was Solomon’s ring? Had 
it been ‘“ popped,” or thrown into the pea 
like Polycrates’ ring, or was it given to some 
of the wantons who whirled about the King 
in all his glory? No, it was burned at 
Pompeii; so the scene shifts. Hey, presto! and we 
are in the very middle of the old city, which is 
represented not only with classical fidelity, but with 
allthe splendour of the old Latin cities. We are 
not led into the dreary city which has been sub- 
merged by the lava, but into gay, luxurious Pompeii, 
as it existed when Glaucus supped with Diomed. We 
are in the midst of the joyous yet sensual city, 
peopled by the Roman swells, sweeping along the 
way, trailing the toga and prectext, ogling the Roman 
courtesan who drives by in her car, drawn by her 
milk-white steeds; and the gleaming fruits of Sicily 
and Italy are hawked about for sale, and a fishfag 
bawls out Sardina fresea, precisely as they bawl now 
into your ears in the Italian seaboard cities, Messina 
or Genoa the superb. Rarely has an illusion been so 





perfectly realised as in this revival of an extinct 
civilisation. Morals, manners, habits, customs, 
remain unchanged, only the costumes of posterity 
vary with the fantasies of the fickle goddess 
Fashion. Life in Pompeii, as represented with 
classical correctness here, is exactly the same 
as life in Paris or London now-a-days, only that 
the actors are clad in different wear. Anonyma 
drives her priceless ponies into the Ladies’-mile as 
Cora or Anna here. The swells buzz around them 
with senseless chatter. Gargilius sweeps up the 
streets followed by retainers bearing stakes and 
weapons enough to slay all the beasts in the Hyrcan 
forests. They lead a superior mule, bearing a huge 
wild boar, supposed to be the fruits of Gargilius’s 
chasse, though his club friends banter him on the 
way with having bought the big boar from a peasant. 
Young Hebrus witches the fair Neobule with his noble 
horsemanship, as in the Horatian days, which have 
lately been so vividly described. Fridolin then 
finds Solomon’s ring, but not Solomon’s judgment 
nor his wisdom, for he gets [into more scrapes and 
difficulties, and is carried to the kingdom of . the 
apes, le Royaume des Singes, which is anything but 
a wilderness of monkeys, as it is peopled with grim 
gorillas and sprightly ourangs, and other varieties 
of the simiam race, who imitate humanity so 
abominably that they drag us reluctant converts to 
Lord Monboddo’s and Mr. Darwin’s theory. The 
good genius Robin eventually brings back Fridolin 
to his kingdom, and he rewards her by making her 
his queen. 

So far the plot: an incomplete summary, I admit, 
but who can detail the indescribable? As for the 
acting, the réle of Robin is tolerably well filled by 
Mdme. Zerlina Bouffan, and the other characters by 
Saxate and Judic. The scenery is splendid, the 
transformations astounding, the dialogue sometimes 
flippant, generally dull—so much s0 that much of it 
must be slashed out without mercy by the shears of 
Atropos. The music is, however, gay, sparkling, 
joyous, melodious, harmonious—all that is delight- 
ful, and though you do not ask yourself every now 
and then, ‘‘ Where have I heard that before?” yet 
you think no more of it, and even tax yourself with 
injustice, as when you wonder in a ball-room whether 
the bloom on beauty’s cheek is due to nature or to 
that factory where ladies are made beautiful for 
ever. The recollected airs go streaming through the 
memory, refreshing without disturbing our pleasant 
recollections. Originality is not a crime which can 
be imputed to Offenbach, but when plagiarism 
appears in the mythological form of Orpheus, in the 
classical robes of the Belle Héléne, or in the grand 
ducal ermine of Gerolstein’s Grande Duchesse, we 
would far prefer to meet old friends with such new 
faces than new faces which are not more preposses- 
ing than those which are generally encountered on 
the stage. 

A dramatic “review” of the year 1871—one of 
those pieces half satire half burlesque is drawing 
good houses, notwithstanding that the Censor has 
scored out much that would have given point to the 
take-off. The personages in this play the other 
night were heterogeneous enough. There was a 
yonng lady dressed as an oyster, who peremptorily 
demanded “ obligatory instruction.” There was the 
restaurateur Bonvalet, who has added to that 
employment journalism and politics of an advanced 
kind, and who was afausingly depicted revising a 
“menu” and a “leader” at the same time, and 
confusing one with the other. Poor Jules Favre, 
with his confessions and his plaideyer, was not 
spared ; while the trial of Alexandre Dumas fils for 
corrupting French manners by writing immoral plays 
before a Court formally established, was a scene which 
as may be imagined, brought down the house. The 
Visite de Noces and the Princesse Georges were 
disposed of by highly humorous caricatures, the 
Judge from time to time throwing up his hands, as 
the plots of the pieces became unveiled, with the 
exclamation, wrung, as it were, from the depths of 
his conscience, ‘* Quelles meurs ! Mon Dieu, quelles 
meeurs |” The “* Baronne ” and the “Article 47,” two 
plays which both turned upon an article in the Code 
relating to adultery, and which both failed on the 
stage, together with all the more celebrated pieces 





which have appeared during the year, were simi- 
larly reviewed, the Court affecting to be much scan- 
dalised at the depravity of the French drama. The 
“Galleons of Vigo,” an enterprise which has ob- 
tained from unwary subscribers a million of francs, 
and the object of which is the exploring of the Bay 
of Vigo for Spanish galleons laden with gold, supposed 
to have been sunk there 200 years ago, was amus- 
ingly described by the principal promoter, who 
carried round his neck a gold bor, ultimately found 
to contain alive duck (canard). But the real interest 
of the piece began when two Frenchmen made & 
voyage in a balloon, drawn by geese, to the moon, 
where their first question to the surprised inhabit- 
ants who received them was ‘“‘ What form of go- 
vernment have you here?” The answer—‘‘ La Ré- 
publique une et invisible ”—filled the audience with 
delight, and was frantically applauded. The aero- 
nauts, who were obliged to introduce themselves a8 
“ les singes du monde” in order to save their lives, 
but who maintained that even “ monkeys had their 
dignity, which was to be respected,” were now in 
their turn subjected to investigation as curious 
tailless specimens of the ape family; and the Pre- 
sident of the Republic—who was a avoman, for all 
the men in the moon had been tried as President and 
failed—immediately fell in love with one of the 
strange terrestrial visitors. Unfortunately, she has 
four lovers, who each aspire to her hand, hoping 
thereby to attain to supreme power, all of Imperial or 
Royal blood, it is to be presumed, though the indi- 
viduality of these suitors was necessarily left vague, 
Honest men in this Republic were so rare that 
whenever one was found he was carried in proces- 
sion on the heads of the people; and a tottering 
old man, with a wig anda red umbrella, was thus 
paraded before the admiring populace as a rare 
specimen. “If you treat your honest men thus, 
how do you treat your gredins ?” asked the monkeys 
from the world. ‘We erect statues to them,” 
was the reply. This allusion to the last régime 
was also a great hit with the audience. Finally, 
the female President marries one of her visitors, 
who announces to the people in the moon that he 
intends to govern “by the people and for the 
people,” and that he knows the enly way to satisfy 
them is to “ fianquer les impots,” which he intends 
to do. Suddenly he finds that there is neither a 
Budget nor a Civil List, and, in despair, walks 
.about with his crown in his hand, offering it to 
everybody he meets. The attacks of all the news- 
papers except the Figaro add to his misery, and all 
the people in the moon begin with one consent to 
conspire against him. What the upshot of the 
whole affair is never appears, as it is interrupted by 
a ballet, which seems, in fact, to be the natural 
dénouement of Republics both in France and in-the 
moon. 








WAGNER'S CAREER. 





The first volume of Wagner's writings now 
collected in serial form and published in Ger- 
many, opens with an autobiographical sketch 
which enables us to follow this extraordinary man 
throughout his career. To start from the usual 
point—the birth and parentage—we find that 
Wilhelm Richard Wagner was born 22nd May, 
1813. His father, an officer of police, died six 
months after his birth. His stepfather, Ludwig 
Geyer, was an actor and a painter, as well as the 
author of several comedies. He took his family 
to Dresden and had the intention of bringing 
up Richard as a painter, but the boy was invincibly 
awkward at drawing. Geyer, too, died early, and 
just before hie death, Richard, seven years old, 
was taught to play several tunes on the piano, 
and it was then first surmised that he might 
possibly possess talents for music. At nine he 
was sent to the Kreutz-schule at Dresden with a 
view to the usual university career. His sisters 


at that time learned to play the piano properly ; 
he listened, without receiving instruction himself. 
At length, a tutor who propounded Cornelius 
Nepos to him was induced to give him piano- 
Soon after the first finger ex- 


forte lessons. 





ercises, 


the boy was caught studying by 
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ear the overture to “Der Freischutz.” The 
master thought him a hopeless case, and was not 
far wrong, for Wagner has to the present day con- 
tinued playing the piano very badly. But music, 
though he was enthusiastic about it, was but an 
accessory to his studies, Greek, Latin, mythology, 
and ancient history being the main points. He 
made poems too. Once, in his eleventh year, the 
task of making a poem upon the death of a lately 
deceased member of the school was proposed 
to the pupils; Wagner’s being the best was 
printed, after the removal of much bombast. 
Now of all things he wished to become a poet. 
He sketched tragedies in the ancient Greek form, 
and he passed muster in the school for a clever 
fellow in litteris. Asa member of third form he 
translated the first twelve books of the Odyssey ; 
he learnt English, too, so as to be able to read 
Shakespeare properly, and he translated bits 
metrically. Asa fruit of this study an immense 
tragedy was projected by the lad, a concoction 
made up of “ Hamlet” and “ King Lear” ona 
grand scale. Forty-two men died in the course 
of it, and he was obliged to make the greater 
number return as ghosts, so as to keep the last 
acts sufficiently stocked with dramatis persone. 
He was at work on this play for two years, left 
Dresden during its progress and came to Leipsic. 
Here, at the concerts of the Gewandhaus, it was 
that the works of Beethoven and Mozart, espe- 
cially the former, made an enormous impression 
upon him, and in imitation of Beethoven’s 
“ Egmont” he wanted to add similar music to his 
play. Meanwhile his family had discovered that 
he had allowed this pursuit entirely to supersede 
his attention to philology, and there were, of 
course, endless troubles and recriminations in 
consequence. But he was not to be stopped. 
He wrote overtures for grand orchestra, a sonata, 
a quartet, &c. One overture, which he describes 
as the culminating point of his musical absurd- 
ities, was performed at the Leipsic Theatre. The 
public laughed at it, but the composer was much 
impressed by this first appearance in public. 
Soon after this and whilst he was a student at 
the Leipsic University, he felt the necessity of a 
strict and regular study of music, and he found 
the right man for his purpose in Theodor 
Weinlig, who was cantor at the Thomas School. 
With him he went through a thorough course of 
counterpoint, and laid a solid foundation for his 
future artistic development. Now were brought 
forth a considerable number of works, an over- 
ture, a symphony, the libretto, and some musical 
numbers for a tragic opera, &c. The year 1833 
he spent at Wiirzburg, on a visit to a brother, an 
experienced singer, composing an opera in three 
acts, ‘‘ Die Feen,” for which the story was taken 
from Gozzi’s ‘‘ Woman Snake.”’ After this another 
opera, “Das Liebesvervot,” after Shakespeare’s 
“ Measure for Measure,” was completed. It wasa 
difficult subject, and he was imprudent enough to 
give a performance of it after only twelve days’ 
preparation, at Magdeburg, in 1836, where for 
two years he had been conductor at the theatre. 
The result was null, though some numbers which 
had been tolerably well sung were applauded. 
The Magdeburg Theatre failed soon after this, 
and Wagner went to Berlin, with the hope of 
getting his opera performed there, failed of 
course, and then, penniless and encumbered with 
debts, he accepted a conductorship at the Theatre 
of Konisberg. There in 1836 he married, and 
composed an overture, ‘ Rule Britannia.” 

In 1837 we find him conductor at the Theatre 
of Riga, and making sketches for his five-act 
tragic opera “ Rienzi,” which, as is well known, 
was the first of his works that has gained ac- 
ceptance at most European opera houses. He 
executed it on an immense scale, so as to make it 
suitable for the very largest theatres only. With 
two acts of it finished he started without money, 
without friends or connections, and without the 
smallest definite plan of action, for Paris. At 
Boulogne, where he rested some weeks, he made 
the acquaintance of Meyerbeer, who, after seeing 
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the score of “ Rienzi,” gave him letters of intro- 
duction to the musical and theatrical notabilities 
of Paris. In consequence of these, things looked 
bright for some little time in Paris, but he soon 
found that to gain a hearing in Paris without the 
aid of influential friends on the spot (Meyerbeer 
did not stay there for any length of time during 
the two years of Wagner’s sojourn) was a task 
beyond the reach even of such indomitable energy 
as his. He kept himself alive by writing articles 
for the Revue Gazette Musicale, composing songs 
to French words, and, lastly, when things took 
a particularly unfavourable turn, by making 
arrangements for publishers of operatic tunes for 
all sorts of instruments. Of serious work during 
these years an overture to Goethe’s “‘ Faust” the 
three final acts of “ Rienzi,” and the poem and 
music to his ‘“ Fliegende Hallinder,” which 
latter was composed in seven weeks, must be 
enumerated. Giving up all hopes of Paris, he 
sent the score of “ Rienzi” to the Court Theatre 
of Dresden. It was accepted, performed with 
immense success in 1842, aud Wagner, who had 
followed it to Dresden, found himself of a sudden 
the most popular man there,and the King of 
Saxony’s court Capellmeister. A performance of 
“Der fliegende Hollinder’’ followed on the 2nd 
January, 1843, and now, amidst the arduous 
duties of a principal conductorship at the Dresden 
Opera, one of the largest of German theatres, at 
which the performances are continued all the 
year round, and the répertoire is most varied, he 
conceived and executed the poems and music to 
“ Tannhiiuser” and “ Lohengrin,” the cantata “* Das 
Liebesmahl der Apostal,” and the poem to “ Die 
Meistersinger,”’ “and to Siegfried’s Tod.” 

With 1849 came revolution and troubles for 
Wagner who had compromised himself in the 
popular cause. Exiled for ten years he passed 
his time in Zurich; visited London; wrote the 
poem of “ Das Rheingold’? in 1852, “ Die Wall- 
kiire”’ in ’54, “ Tristan und Isolde” in ’55, and 
“ Siegfried.” Meanwhile, during these ten years 
“ Tannhiuser,’ ‘* Der Holldnder,” and “ Rienzi” 
had become prime favourites everywhere in Ger- 
many, yet it was not until 1861 that he was 
allowed to return to his country. On the 9th of 
May in that year he heard ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ for the 
first time at, Vienna. Two months before that 
“Tannhduser” had been hooted off the stage at 
the Grand Opera of Paris by the members [of the 
Jockey Club. In 1863 he appeared at Vienna, 
Prague, Liepsic, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Pesth, 
&c., {conducting orchestral concerts with bril- 
liant success; and in May, 1864, King Ludwig 
II. called him to Munich, where in 1865 
‘“‘ Tristan,” in 1868 ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” in 1869 
“ Das Rheingold,” and in 1870 “ Die Wallkiire” 
were performed for the first time; the lat- 
ter, too, without the composer’s co-operation. 
We have not attempted to follow his polemical 
life, which has been most active with pamphlets 
and volumes and articles. Next year a triumph 
for Wagnerism is anticipated in the great 
performance at Baireuth, at which emperors and 
kings have subscribed for places. Ourreaders are 
familiar with the scope of this gigantic scheme. 
Wagner has been twice married—the second time 
in 1870, when he espoused Cosina von Biilow, the 
daughter of Liszt. 








We have several times drawn attention to the use 
of gymnastics in the treatment of disease and in the 
preservation of health. In the course of a tour of 
inspection made to the London gymnasiums we were 
agreeably surprised to find the children of several of 
our professional brethren, among them the son of 
Dr. Lionel Beale, taking a course of gymnastics with 
M. Bertrand the able professor of the National 
Orthopedic Hospital. The class we saw was one 
held for the pupils of the Misses Woodman, (13 
Somerset Street, Portman Square). We congratulate 
those ladies on the good sense displayed in thus 
securing for their pupils the best possible physical 
training, and only wish that all having the care of 
children would follow their judicious example. It is 
quite certain that mental progress is best secured 
by whatever promotes the health of the body.— 
Medical Gazette, 
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Tue ParEepa-Rosa Trovure.—The prophesies which 
we have had no hesitaion in making to our readers 
of the enjoyment which they would experience from 
the operas given by the Parepa-Rosa troupe, have 
been more than realized in two brilliant nights, 
Monday evening will be long remembered as that 
which witnessed the finest performance, all things 
considered, of the opera of ‘‘ Martha” that has ever 
been given in Buffalo. Expectation was keyed to a 
high pitch because of the excellence of the artists 
who were to appear—Parepa, Mrs. Seguin, Campbell, 
Castle, Seguin and Hall, names great and ever 
memorable—and perhaps still more because it had 
been well advertised that the Grand Duke would be 
present. The managers of the Academy and of the 
opera company regretted that they were not earlier 
advised of the ducal intention, as in that case they 
could have made their arrangements for his reception 
more perfectly ; but, as it was, they did the best their 
circumstances allowed. Mr. Stanfield went to work, 
and with his customary good taste and happy way of 
doing things in his line, improvised from the private 
box to the left of the stage and the two benches to its 


left, a very respectable apartment for the abode of 
royalty. American flags were frequent in the adorn- 
ment, and a Russian flag here and there, besides 
other appropriate conveniences, were so happily 
arranged that they ought to have satisfied, and 
apparently did satisfy, the simple tastes of Alexis. 
Whether interest to see the duke or the attraction 
of the opera caused it, the Academy was packed from 
floor to ceiling before the curtain rose; indeed, we 
have never seen a finer audience there assembled. 
Alexis, like a gentleman upon whom others are more 
or less depending, and one of princely education, 
arrived at the Academy, with his full suite, promptly 
at eight o’clock. He was met at the door by Carl 
Rosa, and escorted to the seats provided. His entrée 
was rapidly heralded, in that inexplicable manner by 
which such matters become known, through the vast 
audience, and there was a very perceptible buzz to 
the remotest corner of the theatre. When the Grand 
Duke appeared in the private box, he was greeted 
with as loud a cheer as the proprieties of the place 
admitted, and one gamin—who had sneaked in under 
the eyes of the vigilant door tenders—was heard to 
express the popular wish in the exclamation, ‘‘ Come 
out and show yourself!” Alexis did come out and 
show himself, rejecting the box and taking his seat 
on the foremost of the enclosed benches, but we 
imagine not so much in obedience to the voice of the 
gamin as because he saw at once, what all habitues 
of the Academy of Music have long since learned, 
that the poorest location from which to witness a 
performance is the boxes. And now, before we say 
one word about the opera proper, we shall exhaust 
the personal connection of Alexis with it. He fairly 
divided the attention of the audience, for when 
attention was not commanded to the stage, it rested 
upon him. Alexis, we may say, was neither back- 
ward nor forward in giving his applause to the 
performance; he observed the just medium. The 
wonderful notes of Parepa often claimed the 
approval of his princely hands—not that we think 
him any the better judge of music because he is a 
prince—and the archness and pretty coquetry of Mrs. 
Seguin frequently occasioned a smile, bordering on 
a laugh, to spread over his high-toned, imperially 
educated and, therefore, properly restrained counte- 
nance. His enjoyment of the opera was substantially 
expressed yesterday. Parepa was interviewed by W. 
F. Machin, counsellor of state, accompanying H. I. 
H., and presented with a beautiful gold bracelet, the 
workmanship @ la Russe, bejewelled with twelve 
turquoises and twenty-eight diamonds, as a momento 
of the pleasure Alexis had received upon first listen- 
ing to her incomparable voice.—Buffalo Courier, 
Dec. 27, 1871. 








Miss Catherine Lucette, formerly lessee of Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, announces her benefit for to-night, 
on which occasion Captain Morton Price will make 
his first appearance since his return from America. 








Hottoway’s Pitis.—Nervous Debility. No part of the 
human machine requires more watching than the nervous 
system; upon it hangs health and life itself. These Pills are 
the best regulators and strengtheners of the nerves, and the 
safest general purifiers. Nausea, headache, giddiness, numb- 
ness, and mental apathy yield to them. They despatch in a 
summary manner those distressing, dyspeptic symptoms— 
stomachic pains, fullness at the pit of the stomach, abdominal 
distension, and overcome loathings, capricious appetite, and 
confined bowels, the commonly accompanying signs of defective 
or deranged nervous power. Holloway’s Pills are particularly 
recommended to persons of studious and sedentary habits, who 
gradually sink into anervous and debilitated state, unless some 
restorative, such as his Pills, be occasionally taken. 
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REVIEWS. 
Under the Blue Sky. By Cuantes Mackay. London: 
Sampson, Low & Co., 1871. 


Dr. Mackay has the gift of a pleasant narrative 
style, which he employs to good use in treating of 
the commonplace. This is a collection of gossipy 
papers reprinted from All the Year Round and other 
journals, for the most part the fruits of open air 
studies of men and brutes and insects. What Dr. 
Mackay has to say about flies and music-hall songs 
and one or two other heterogeneous subjects may not 
be very new. We know beforehand that flies fall 
into milk jugs, and are thirsty little torments, and 
that “Champagne Charley” is dreary rubbish 
—or rather was; for Dr. Mackay’s music-hall 
illustrations are stone dead by this time. 
Still there is a certain method of repeating old saws 
that imparts to them a relish; so that one receives 
a manifest truth as though it contained some novel 
and interesting information. This method is Dr. 
Mackay’s gift. Occasionally his facility in collecting 
old experiences betrays him into perpetrating vulgar 
errors. We find many of these in an otherwise 
amusing article on the alphabet ofanimals. ‘‘ Man,” 
says Dr. Mackay sententiously, “is not the only 
animal that has the power of uttering the aipha- 
betical sounds of vowels and consonants.” This at 
first sight would seem to mean that man is not the 
only animal that can say ay, bee, see, dee, &c. But 
Dr. Mackay does not mean to say so: he means 
that other animals than man can utter some vowels 
and consonants. Why does he not say so simply ? 

There is, so far as is known, no bird or quad- 

ruped that does not in its pleasure, or its pain, its 
satisfaction, or its terror, emit some vowel sound, 
sometimes in combination with a consonant, and 
sometimes alone. The dog has the guttural “ ough,” 
and three consonants, the “b,” the ‘ f,” and the 
‘¢w,”? and one vowel, “‘ ow;’’ as in its well-known 
exclamation, ‘‘ bow-wow,” “ wough,” and the angry 
barks of ‘' wowff”’ and “‘ wuff.”” The bovine species 
have but one consonant and two vowels, and in 
“mu” and ‘*ma.” The full-grown sheep has two 
consonants and one vowel, as in “‘ baa” and *“ ma,” 
while the lamb has ‘may’ and “ bay.” The cat 
has two consonants and three vowels, as in ‘‘miau” 
and * purr.” 
This isa palpable error. No cat says ‘ purr” at 
all; it simply suits our language to call the vibratory 
breathing of the cat when pleased, a purr. The 
English pussy no more says “purr” than the 
French cat works a spinning wheel; though our 
neighbours say ‘il fait le rouet’’ when their cat 
purrs. 

Many animals emit guttural and other sounds 

which strike upon the human tympanum so im- 
perfectly and so confusedly as to be scarcely repre- 
sentable in writing. The horse has evidently one 
consonant at the command of his voice, which is 
“n,” and several vowels and gutturals that glide 
very unmelodiously into one another when he 
neighs, whinnies, or snorts. Swift, in the only 
repulsive story in the travels of Gulliver, represents 
the neighing of the horse by the rugged and un- 
pronounceable word “‘houyhnhnm.” In nearly all 
the languages of Europe, in the attempt at literal 
rendering of the horse’s utterance the letter ‘‘n” is 
employed. The French translate it by ‘* hennir,” 
the Italians by ‘‘nitrire,’’ the Germans by “ wiech- 
ern,” the Spanish by “ rinchar,” and the Dutch by 
‘*runniken” and ‘“ gennishen.” 
The German for “neigh” is not wiechern but 
wichern, which only contains the n in certain in- 
flexions. Thus of a neighing horse the Germans 
would say ‘‘ es wiehert,’’ not using the n sound at all. 
And this » sound in a horse’s neigh is highly 
problematical: to our minds wieher’ is a much 
better representative. The horse utters something 
like he-he-he-he, rapidly repeated. If the n occurs 
anywhere it is at the close of the neigh. 

The pig has the thick guttural sound of “ gr” 
combined with m and f, from whence we derive the 
descriptive words, “ grumph” and ‘‘ grunt.” The 
roar of the lion is an intensification of the “‘mu” 
of the bull, with a mingling of the r. Smaller 
animals, such as the squirrel, the rat, and the 
mouse, employ the vowel ‘‘e,” with two indistinct 
consonants, which the English language imitates in 
the words, “* week” and ‘‘ squeak.” The alphabet 
of quadrupeds is thus very limited, being confined 
to the labial consonants, “ b,” “ f,” “m,” and “ w,”’ 
and the dental consonant ‘‘n,” peculiar to the 





horse. The vowels at their command are “a,” 
“aa,” or “‘ah,” 0,” “oh,” “00,” or “u,” “ ee,” 
and the gutturals ‘“‘ ough,” or “urgh. No sound 
of “‘i” appears, unless it be the indistinct whinnying 
of the horse or ass. 
Dr. Mackay has omitted kK—a frequent sound, as in 
the ‘‘ookoo” of the cuckoo and the ‘“ waak-wak- 
wak” of the duck. Then there is 7, a sonnd con- 
tained in the gobbling of the turkey. And p is an 
easy consonant with Pretty Poll, who by the way 
has no J in her vocabulary, and really utters only 
“ putty paw ” in that favourite exclamation of hers. 
We only wonder that Dr. Mackay, while maintaining 
that cats say “ purr” and pigs “ grumph,” did not 
contest that “ cockadoodledoo” is the written fac- 
simile of the utterance of Chanticleer. The Germans 
by the way write a cockcrow as “kikeriki,” anda 
dog’s bark as “hau hau.” They evidently do not 
hold with Dr. Mackay that the dog utters b. The 
Americans have a quaint way of representing a 
mongrel’s yelp with a “ ki-yi,” which gives a very 
good idea, if it is not a phonographical equivalent. 
Apropos of animals, with particular reference to 
pests, Dr. Mackay has discovered the beneficial use 
of mosquitoes which may be new to some people. 
He was instructed in the utility of them by an 
American lady, in the following words. ‘In the 
first place, mosquitoes breed in the marshes, May 
they not teach us the necessity of draining the 
marshes, and carrying off the stagnant waters, so as 
to increase the arable service of the land? In the 
second place, mosquitoes, in countries where there 
are no marshes, breed in the running streams; the 
larve of the mosquitoes are the favourite food of 
young trout, and if you are fond of trout, why should 
the trout not have his dinner of mosquito larvae, to 
be fatted for your enjoyment? In the third place, 
the sting of the mosquito inoculates against the 
attacks of fevers that are prevalent in all marshy 
and undrained countries; and surely a mosquito- 
bite is better than a fever, Mr. Philosopher?” 
Assuredly one mosquito-bite is; but whether several 
thousand mosquito-bites are preferable to the chance 
of a fever remains an open queation for casuists in 
evils. But the homceopathy between mosquito- 
stings and marsh-fever is probably a baseless super- 
stition. 





Homo versus Darwin: A Judicial Examination of 
Statements recently published by Mr. Darwin 
regarding the Descent of Man. London: Hamil- 
ton, Adams & Co. 1871. 


This is one of those feeble ‘‘ replies” of a small 
mind to a great mind which suggests the idea of the 
frog matching the bull in size, of the popgun 
opposing the cannon. Mr. Homo’s logic is on a 
par with his sense of humour, both being extremely 
shallow. His idea of humour is shown in the cast 
of the argument, which is moulded (after Dame 
Europa’s school and that genius of pamphlet) in 
the form of a public trial, utterly destitute, however, 
of the slightest wit or pungency. His logic is 
exemplified in the frequent application of the 
argumentum theologicum to propositions outside 
theology altogether. Mr. Homo’s range of vision is 
brought up sharp by the boundary of his own nose. 
This is the method in which he reckons to confute 
Darwin. 


‘* Practically Darwinism in this latest exposition 
of it, is Atheism, and atheism of the most dreary 
and hopeless kind. If it does not deny God, it 
ignores God. Its tendency is to remove the Divine 
Being entirely from the view of man, and to lead to 
disbelief in his having any connection whatever 
with, or interest in, human affairs. The world is 
given up by Him to the hard, conscienceless, 
unsympathetic power and rule of natural selection. 
There is no beneficent Providence. For anything 
that God now does in the province of Nature and of 
man, there might as well be written over it ‘* No 
God is here.” If man come to have “the idea of 
a universal and beneficent Creator of the Universe,” 
it is not ‘until he has been elevated by long- 
continued culture.” If “the feeling of religious 
devotion ” inspire man, it is but the result of the 
development in him of faculties which the lower 
animals possess as well as himself; for ‘‘in the 
deep love of a dog for his master,” “‘ we see some 
distant approach to this state of mind.” On Mr. 
Darwin’s hypothesis, Divine benevolence, if it exists 
at all, has never been exercised towards man; 
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Divine revelation is a fable; man is an inscrutable 
inystery; he is an enigma, insoluble even by 
himeelf ; his hope of immortality is a dream ! 

This is the disingenuous way of putting into 
Darwin’s mouth propositions which he never uttered. 
In no portion of his written works has Mr. Darwin 
affected to ignore the Divine government of the 
universe. It is not his province to sermonise upon 
it, but his writings plainly imply that he admits it. 
Why should not a God be as necessary for evolution 
as for separate creation? Surely the work of omni- 
potent wisdom is as distinctly visible in the egg which 
develops into worm and chrysalis and moth, as in 
the viviparous being which comes into the world 
ready fashioned. Whatever be the weakness of 
Darwinism as a science, it is most unfair and 
foolish to attack it on the theological side. To 
assert that the Gol which works with unlimited 
forethought and through long cycles can be no God 
at all, and that the Christian God is all impulse and 
sudden whim, is practically the position taken up 
by men of Mr. Homo’s stamp. But how ridiculous, 
how dishonouring is such an argument! Evolution 
is “‘ hard, conscienceless, unsympathetic,” says Mr. 
Homo, and therefore it is an atheistical belief to 
hold. But all natural laws may be arraigned in the 
same way. Gravitation, for instance, is hard con- 
sciousless, unsympathetic. It is very hard for a 
man to fall down a ladder and break his head. 
Decidedly unsympathetic is gravitation towards the 
man. Perhaps even he is a good man: is then 
gravitation to be permitted to act thus towards 
a good man? Have we not the promise, 
“He shall give his angels charge” &.; and 
can anyone daro to assert that if a good man 
slips from the top of a ladder, he is likely to hurt 
himself through the operation of a hard, conscience- 
less, unsympathetic law of nature? Never! To 
maintain such a thing is to deny God, or to ignore 
God. There is therefore no beneficent Providence, 
if you maintain that gravitation exists. 

In some such fashion could Mr. Darwin retaliate 
upon Mr. Homo with his own weapons, if he cared 
to answer all the small fry that undertake to 
‘‘confute” him. But under all aspects, whether 
raised for or against Darwinism, the religious ory is 
beside the question. 








DeatH at A Panrommme.—An inquest was held 
yesterday, by Dr. Hardwicke, at the Royal Champion 
Tavern, Lisson Grove, on the body of John Thoro- 
good, aged twenty. Deceased was known in the 
theatrical world by the name of ‘“ Johnuy Johns,” 
and had been recently engaged as clown at the Royal 
National Standard Theatre. Annie Leonie stated 
that she played Columbine at that theatre, 
Deceased had for some time past complained of his 
head, and at the end of each performance he had 
appeared to be very much exhausted, he was first 
taken ill at a morning performance, and, as is 
usually the case on such occasions, there were 
several ‘ professionals ’’ from other theatres behind 
the scenes. Deceased said to witness in the course 
of the performance, ‘‘ Annie, I will pass the whole 
of them ;” and he appeared to be resolved to do his 
utmost before his brother players. Great success 
attended his efforts throughout, until the last scene, 
when he had to run off the stage with a pig. He 
then suddenly dropped the pig at the feet of the 
pantaloon (Mr. Cooper), and fell down, apparently 
in a fit. He was picked up insensible, laid at the 
back of the stage, and the doctor sent for, after 
which he was removed in a cab to the London 
Hospital, where, after some delay, he was taken into 
a room in which there was a galvanic battery; but, 
the friends being ordered out, it is not known 
whether it was applied. When he came out he 
could just walk, but was speechless, and in that state 
he was taken back to the theatre, whence he was 
removed to a cab and sent home. On arrival 
there he was still insensible, and remained 
so to his death, which took place on Friday last. 
Mr. G. T. Thomas, M.R.C.S., stated that he was 
called to deceased on Monday, the 8th inst., and 
found him in a semi-sensible condition. On the 
following Friday he died in a fit, apparently of 
apoplexy. A post-mortem examination showed that 
the membranes of the brain were congested, and 
that the heart was large and fatty, the left side 
being perforated as is often seen in persons fol- 
lowing occupations requiring violent exertion. The 
cause of death was rupture of a blood-vessel in the 
brain. The inquest was adjourned for further 
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Tue Oricinat Crummires.—Some years ago I was 
engaged at the Theatre Royal, Sandwich, now 
restored to its original use—a barn—under the 
management of Mr. Davenport, the gentleman the late 
Mr. Charles Dickens has immortalised, in :‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” as Mr. Crummles. Mr. Davenport had 
returned to his theatre, in Kent, after some years’ 
absence. The season was highly prosperous at 
Sandwich; a circumstance which, in no small 
measure, may be attributed to the respect in which 
Mr. Davenport was held, and to the reputation he 
had gained through the vivid pen of the great 
nowelist. On one particular evening at the barn— 
I beg pardon, theatre—the performance concluded 
with the, there, well-known drama, “‘ The Warlock 
of the Glen.” The first scene represents the exterior 
of Old Andrew’s cottage. This cottage was so 
placed that when the scene came to an end, it 
could not be closed in. The scenes worked on 
rollers. There being no room for flats, you will 
readily believe me when I tell you the company, 
though few, were literally crowded together. This 
cottage was fixed with stage screws in front of the 
audience. Mr. Davenport, who was playing Andrew, 
called out to the scene-shifter (there was only one 
on the opposite side, ‘‘ Why don’t you let the scene 
down?” ‘I can’t,” was the reply, ‘the cottage is 
in the way.” Davenport then found it impossible 
to get rid of the cottage, unless some one went on, 
and took out the screws; so he quickly made his 
appearance, and positively uttered the following 
speech :—‘‘ It’s a stormy nicht, and my auld cottage 
is getting very delapidated.” Stooping down, he 
pulled out the screws ; then said, while holding up 
the cottage, ‘‘I must e’en tak it in and repair it.” 
With that, he took the cottage in his arms, and 
carried it away, to the immense delight of the 
audience, who roared with laughter.—Era Almanac. 


Nitsson 1n tHE West.—Nilsson admires the 
material prosperity of the country. They say she 
clapped her hands with delight when they told her 
the wonderful historyof Chicago. And when that city 
disappeared in a night, like the dream that it was, 
the tears came into her eyes. Everywhere in the 
West she saw the poorer classes happy and becoming 
prosperous. She says she sang better for it. Some 
of her letters to Europe glow with a naive enthusiasm 
that is charming. Everything pleases her. She 
never saw such warm-hearted people. She never 
saw people make money so fast. She never saw 
such a grand sight asa prairie. She fell in love with 
Peoria, and when they gave her the Illinois wine to 
drink she ordered it for her hotel in New York, 
and bought a farm and a vineyard in Peoria. She 
said there was more musical culture in the middle 
classes of our society than among the same classes 
anywhere in Europe. About her fellow artists she 
was cautious, reserving her opinions. Expressing 
only a very decided admiration of Miss Kelloge’s 
abilities. She avoids society, having an actress’s 
aversion to the assumption of showy apparel when 
off the stage. There are two or three families up 
town where she visits en famille, and there she 
romps and sings and abandons herself to the 
freedom of private life with genuine relief. On 
the night that she appeared in ‘ The Trovatore”’ 
for the first time she sent for me to come into her 
dressing-room and see the new costumes which had 
been sent over by Worth for the occasion. Those 
who saw her from the front on that night can have 
no idea of the magnificence of the woman thus 
attired ina room. To see her to the best advantage 
is to hear her. The stage-lights throw heavy sha- 
dows on her face at times, and the most delicate and 
charming of her facial expressions do not “ carry.” 
She stood up like another Queen Mary in the room, 
her tall and graceful figure duplicated by the mirror. 
The moment we entered she held out her hands and 
with childish glee strode about the apartment and 
called attention to the elegance of the dress. Then 
she suddenly threw her head back and listened, 
unwittingly falling‘into an attitude of beautiful sus- 
pense. Brignoli was singing. She put her finger 
on her lip and opened the door of the dressing-room. 
Magnificent! It was the true Italian strain that 
pleased her. Something in the worn voice and some- 
thing more in the method of the once favourite tenor 
touched her, as they sometimes will all of us even 
at this day.—Nym Crinkle, in the New York World. 


Tus two Boorus.—We assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that there is no other man, be he 
actor or what he may, in Booth’s position, who 
could listen unmoved to the following passage: 

Cas. How many ages hence 
Shall this, our lofty scene, be acted o’er, 
In states unborn, and accents yet unknown ! 

Why, the scene was a reflex of a murder done 
in a theatre in which the chief magistrate of this 
nation was the victim. He who committed the 
deed played Marc Antony to this man’s Brutus at 





Winter Garden. They were brothers. True, 
Edwin should not be held responsible for his 
brother’s acts, be they good or ill. Bnt he must 
have memory; he must know that the uame of 
Booth was a hated name in this nation; that his 
brother, by a single act, took the life of him, who 
cagane to us from Springfield, upborn¢ on a nation’s 
prayers, and returned embalmed in a nation’s tears. 
How he then could have maintained his composure 
during that awful scene in which, in mockery, he 
played the part which John Wilkes Booth played 
with such fearful earnestness, no one but Edwin 
Booth and his God can tell. No other people but 
ours would have submitted to this outrage on 
public decency. How glibly he repeated these lines, 
without a change of feature or a flush of the 
cheek. 
Bru. How many times shall Cesar bleed in sport, 
That now at Pompey’s basis lies along, 
No worthier than the dust. 

We sicken as we think of it. And yet there could 
have been no excuse, unless disregard of sense and 
feeling be an excuse and foolhardihood a re- 
deeming virtue. He is rich; he is a favourite at 
his own house. He could have made money in any 
other character, and he conld not have played it 
worse. What, then, was the cause? We leave the 
answer to that class of writers who feel and 


) | privately express their abhorrence of his act, but who 


fear to write their true sentiments.. We have no 
quarrel with Mr. Booth. But truth is truth, and 
must be set down.—Our Society and Season. 
New York, Dec. 30th. 

Despotism oF Prime Donnze.—Prime donne are 
called queens and nearly all of them are tyrants. 
They belong to a line of despots who have governed 
the world without law or reason ever since song became 
a sovereignty. Theirs is a divine right to dispense 
joy, madden managers, fascinate the public, and re- 
ceive the homage and the presents of all smaller 


despots. Nobody ever saw an humble prima donna | 


ora meek prima donna. ‘ When God has given to 
a mortal so extraordinary a talent as I possess,” 
said Catalani, ‘‘ people ought to applaud and honour 
it asa miracle. It is profane to depreciate the gifts 
of heaven!” Theimpious criticism of Catalani’s time 
has happily passed away. Even the judges now array 
themselves in court robes of flattery and bring only 
flowers of speech to these queens. And we rather 
like their sweet arrogance. We want them to rule 
us. Itis as if mankind, robbed of its saints and 
heroines, with its goddesses all relegated to fable, and 
even its Madonnas become a matter of barren chiaro- 
scuro, clung to these wandering monarchs with a 
great deal of its old superstition and all of its old 
chivalry. They may be imperious, exacting, cruel, 
mercenary, but if they are pretty, graceful, volup- 
tuous, or vivacious, straightway we fall down and 
worship them. I suppose Piccolomini carried away 
more hearts from this country than did Grisi. And 
Lagrange told me herself that a prima donna never 
lived to an age that would protect her from lovers.— 
Nym Crinkle, in the New York World. 
GAINSBOROUGH AS A Musictan.—This great painter 
was not only an enthusiastic lover of music, but a 
respectable performer on the harpsichord. I have 
frequently heard my father speak of his perform- 
ance on this instrument in terms of great praise. 
Stephen Francis Rimbault, to whom I allude, was 
born in 1768 and died in*1837. He was intended 
for an artist, and learned the rudiments of the 
profession under Philip Reinagle, the land- 
scape painter. After a few years of study 
he abandoned the limner’s art and turned his atten- 
tion to music, a profession which he followed for 
the rest of his life. His love of art threw hima 
great deal amongst artists, particularly »ainters in 
water-colours, of whose works he formed a large 
collection, which was disposed of after his death 
by Messrs. Christie and Manson (Wednesday, Dec. 
13, 1837, and two following days). I perfectly well 
remember, when a boy, seeing Dayes, Howitt, 
Westall, S. Pether, Turner, Rowlandson, and 
many other celebrated artists of the time, at 
my father’s house, No. 9, Denmark Street, 
Soho. But to return to the subject of my notice. 
Gainsborough knew a little of almost every musical 
instrument (such as were used for solo playing), but 
his chief forte consisted in modulating upon the 
harpsichord. He was too capricious to study music 
scientifically, but his ear was so good, and his na- 
tural taste so refined, that these important adjuncts 
led him far beyond the mechanical skill of the mere 
performer who relies only upon technical knowledge. 
The late Henry Angelo (the son of the well-known 
riding-master) gives some amusing anecdotes of 
Gainsborough, in connection with his love of music, 
in his Reminiscences, 1828, vol. i. p. 184 et seq. He 
quotes Jackson’s ill-natured remarks, thus com- 
menting upon them :—‘ This sprightly sketch of 
the musical eccentricities of the painter, with all 
due respect to the memory of Mr. Jackson, is 
somewhat of a caricature; for Gainsborough not 
only did know his notes, but could accompany 





a slow movement of the harpsichord, both on 
the fiddle and the flute, with taste and feeling.” 
Abel (who jointy with J. C. Bach founded the 
Bach and Abel concerts) was a great lover of the 
arts. He laid an impost upon the talents of Gains- 
borough, and exchanged with him notes on the viol- 
di-gamba for drawings. Angelo speaks of seeing 
the walls of Abel’s apartments literally covered with 
the genius of the painter. When Abel died (June 
20, 1788), this collection was sold at Langford’s 
auction-room in the Piazza, Covent Garden. These 
works of Gainsborough were chiefly drawings in 
chalks. My father was a large purchaser, but what 
became of them afterwards I have no means of 
ascertaining. And now comes the question, What 
was the cause of Jackson’s animosity to the great 
painter? Mr. Sewell thinks that the expression in 
Gainsborough’s letter to the Duke of Bedford, that 
Jackson was “ no fiddler,’ was the sore point ; but 
in this he is surely mistaken. Gainsborough as- 
sures the duke that Jackson was no fiddler, but 
something much better—a man of science and 
letters. ‘* As ignorant as a fiddler” is a proverbial 
saying, and to this day, I am sorry to say, it 
holds good. It means that a man who makes 
music his sole study is fit for little else. Gains- 
borough’s words were intended to imply Jackson's 
superiority over many of his fellow musicians, 
ordinary fiddlers, and as such I recognise in them 
the greatest compliment he could possibly pay to a 
man in Jackson’s position. With due deference 
to Mr. Sewell, this is, I think, the right interpreta- 
tion of the passage in the letter. If so, we must 
look elsewhere for the cause of Jackson’s ill feeling 
towards the painter. If I might be allowed to give 
my own idea, I should point to the following passage 
in Angelo’s Reminiscences as suggestive :—‘* Had 
Gainsborough outlived the witty musician, he might, 
perhaps, with equal truth have given the world as 
satirical, not to say as unfriendly, a posthumous de- 
scription of Jackson’s attempts with the pallet dnd 
painting brushes. From this it appears that 
Jackson was a painter! Now may not Gainsborough 
have been free in his remarks upon the amateur 
artist and so have caused the bitter feeling in 
return?—Edward F. Rimbault in Notes and 
Queries. 

Tue Port Rocers.—Among the poets just named, 
Rogers was in many respects the most conspicuous 
in London society, and this for a period of more than 
half a century. Wealthy, unmarried, highly culti- 
vated in all matters of literature and art, his 
conversation seasoned with anecdote and personal 
sarcasms, uttered in a curious sepulchral voice, he 
gained and kept a higher place than his poetry 
alone would have procured for him. He was 
the arbiter in many of the literary contro- 
versies and quarrels of his day. His dinner- 
table—the blanda conciliatriz in so many social 
discords — ministered well to this object.’ In 
society his most severe sarcasms were often hidden 
under honeyed phrases; leaving them obvious to 
others, while undetected by those whose foibles he 
assailed. There was foundation for the remark 
that a note from Rogers generally conveyed some 
indirect satire on the person to whom it was 
addressed—the more flattery on the surface, the 
more gall underneath. He could be and was 
ever generous to poverty and real distress, but in- 
tolerant to all that presented itself in social rivalry 
to himself. The usurpation by others of talk 
at a dinner-table, or an interruption to one of his 
own anecdotes, was sure to provoke some access 
of bitterness bitterly expressed. These feelings 
increased with increasing age. They were some- 
what curiously modified in the distrust with which 
he latterly regarded his own memory—rarely ven- 
turing upon an anecdote without a caveat as to his 
having told it before. He long survived most of 
his contemporaries of middle life, and all those who, 
in retaliation for his sarcasms, were wont to spend 
their wit on his death-like physiognomy. I never 
could learn why so little has been given to the 
world of those Journals of which he used often 
to read portions to his friends, and which bore 
on the face of them the characteristic marks of 
keen observation and minute fidelity. His din- 
ners were fashioned in the same artistic mould 
as his poetry—the society small and select, the 
cookery superlative; no candles on the table, but 
light thrown from shaded lamps on the pictures 
around the room, each a small but consummate gem 
of art. Asaspecimen of these dinner parties, I 
can remember one where I met Walter Scott, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Crabbe, Luttrell, Lockhart, 
and I think my friend Henry Taylor, now the sole 
survivor of the number.—Recollections of Past Life. 
By Sir Henry Holland, Bart. 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 19, 1872. 





The Saturday Afternoon Crystal Palace Concerts 
will be resumed to-morrow. 





Mdme. Artdt-Padilla appears to have created a 
sensation in St. Petersburg, by her singing in the 
** Huguenots.” 





The first part, entitled ‘‘The Sailing of the 
Swallow,” of Mr. Swinburne’s new poem, “ Tristram 
and Isoult, ” is finished. 

Mdme. Julia Prieds, a famous Spanish singer, the 
widow of the tenor singer Caponi, died last week in 
Paris, at the age of fifty-two. 





Mr. John Gill has, we regret to hear, resigned his 
position of organist and choir-master at St James’s, 
Westmoreland Street, Marylebone. 





Mr. Bodham Donne commences to-morrow a 
course of six lectures at the Royal Institution on 
“ The Theatre in Shakespeare’s Time.” 





The Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge intend to publish a hymn-book, the 
music to be edited by Mr. Arthur Sullivan. 





The election for the vacant seat in the French 
Institute, by the death of Auber, is fixed for the 20th 
of this month. There are six candidates: MM. 
Alary, Bazin, Elwart, Victor Massé et Reyer. 





At the Chatelet the audience have been encoring 
a patriotic hymn of the tenor Roger, called 
‘“‘Espoir ;’’ which the composer sang with “ a great 
heat and a great conviction.” Just like Roger! 





Hans von Biilow, the son-in-law of Liszt, is making 
a tour of concerts in Austria and Germany. By the 
deaths of Thalberg and Tausig, and the retirement 
of Antoine Rubinstein as executant, Hans von Biilow 
is without a rival—the greatest of living pianists, 





Owing to the Paris Italian Opera being so long 
closed, and no prospect of its being opened the pre- 
sent winter, the distressed musicians of the orchestra 
announce a benefit concert, at which Alboni, Penco, 
Gardoni and Verger will sing. 





Mr. Halliday is engaged upon a new and original 
drama, which is to be produced at the Adelphi 
Theatre on Easter-Monday. The same author's 
drama of ‘‘ Amy Robsart” will shortly be revived at 
Drury Lane, with Miss Neilson in her original 
character. 

We learn from the Paris papers that M. 
Marechalle, a dramatist, has just died at the 
advanced age of eighty-six. M. Marechalle was at 
one time a cook, and judging by the result, he was a 
better cook than a playwright. However, he deserted 
the kitchen for the stage, and died in poverty. 





Mr. Murray will shortly publish a volume of 
‘Essays on Cathedrals,” edited, with an Intro- 


duction, by Dr. J. 8. Howson. Among the articles 


will be ‘‘ Education of Cathedral Choristers,’ by Rev. 
Sir F. Gore Ouseley, Bart. We presume the paper 
will be prospective: in the past the education of 
Cathedral choir-boys has been nil. 





Rather a novel entertainment was provided for the 
frequenters of the Weigh House Chapel, London 
Bridge, on Thursday, 11th inst., the occasion being 
the last of a series of lectures on the Biblical story 
of Ruth. Mr. George Tolhurst’s oratorio was per- 
formed, alternating portions of the music with the 
lecture given by the Rev. W. Braden. 





Messrs.Tinsley Brothers have in the press a new his- 
torical work by Mrs. Horace St. John, author of “‘ The 
Life of Masaniello,” and ‘‘ Audubon, the Naturalist, 
in the New World.” It is entitled ‘‘ The Court of 
Anna Carafa,”’ and illustrates from materials 
hitherto unused the social and political aspects of 
Italy in the latter days of the Spanish rule. 





A giantess known at Marseilles as “La Belle 
Romaine,” has just been charged before a police- 
court in the town, with knocking down a man in the 
street with a blow of her fist. As it was, however, 
shown that he had first insulted her, the tribunal 
decided that she was in a certain measure acting in 
legitimate defence, and only condemned her to a fine 
of 16 francs. 





Sardou’s new comedy at the Paris Vaudeville, 
which will be presented to the public on the first of 
next month, is a political play, and, in the character 
of Rabagas, a versatile Gascon lawyer, we see a 
transparent allusion to Gambetta. If it is author- 
ised the Palais Royal will ask permission to produce 
a work of the same kind called ‘ Paris Babel” and 
other theatres will follow suit. 





The brother of Sir Richard Wallace, says Le 
Menestrel, has married a cantatrice of the Lyrique, 
Mdljle. Duram. The same journal announces the 
second marriage of Mario. According to this 
authority his Grace (Mario’s title is Duke of Candia) 
has wedded Lady Harriet Beaufort, aged twenty- 
two; and the happy pair are expected in Paris, 
where an apartment has been retained in the Rue 
de Provence. This statement of the Menestrel is 
contradicted on this side the Channel. 





The Gazette Musicale gives a very flattering 
description of a grand pianoforte by Collard and Co., 
of London, performed upon at a brilliant soirée, 
recently given at the Villa Mackenzie, at Saint- 
German-en-Laye. The editor compliments the 
firm for the hospitable reception of artists at their 
fine country residence, Abbotsfield, in Somersetshire. 
The French are becoming complimentary to the 
Nation of Shopkeepers at last. 





Mr. Peter Bayne, we understand, has in the press 
a drama of the legitimate length on the subject of 
Jezebel and Elijah. It is to be published almost 
immediately by Messrs. Strahan and Co. It is one 
the author has had by him these many years, and 





if it be as successful as his “Life of Hugh 
Miller,” author and publisher will have abundant 
reason to rejoice. It is now long since we have had 
published a good religious drama. 





A practical joke played off in New York has given 
rise to much scandal. Some young men had in- 
serted in the sandwiches prepared at the luncheon- 
table at a well-known civic reception of Prince 
Alexis, thin layers of soap to replace the ham which 
had been previously abstracted. The exquisite 
enjoyment of the perpetrators of the joke may be 
imagined when the sandwiches were bitten and the 
portion tasted forcibly swallowed for manners’ sake 
by the unfortunate victims. 





The fourth Oratorio Concert, which is to take 
place on Tuesday next, the 23rd inst., at Exeter 
Hall, will consist of ‘‘The Creation” and Mr. 
Barnby’s sacred cantata, “‘ Rebekah,” which was so 
successfully produced at these concerts two years 
ago, and afterwards performed at the Hereford 
Festival. The principal artists will be Mdme. Cora 
de Wilhorst, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Maas, Mr. 
Thurley Beale, and Herr Stockhausen. This con- 
cert is specially announced to commence at half- 
past seven. 





We hear through the French paper of an unsus- 
pected contemporary, the Hissing Gridiron, a 
London paper which has been amusing itself by 
mocking the examination for a musical diploma. 
Such questions as ‘‘ How do you perform a pizzicato 
on the ophecleide?”’ and ‘*‘ Whex Orpheus descended 
into hell to recover Eurydice, did he not get over 
Pluto by singing ‘“‘ Les Pompiers de Nanterre?” 
constitute the Hissing Gridiron’s idea of wit. By 
the way this last question looks doubtfully like a 
French make-up. An English journalist is not 
likely to imagine that allusions to ‘‘ Les Pompiers de 
Nanterre” would be intelligible to his readers. 





The death is recorded at the age of seventy of 
Mr. John Standbridge, a native of Birmingham, who 
for many years has occupied in Philadelphia one 
of the most prominent positions among American 
organ-builders. His instruments are in use in 
many of the largest churches in that city, among 
others the Cathedral. They are celebrated for 
peculiar brilliancy and variety of tone, and minute 
delicacy of mechanism and general finish. Mr. 
Standbridge regarded his business purely as an art, 
and constantly lavished expenditure upon it, which 
precluded any considerable profit from his work, 
over which he often lingered with an almost child- 
like enthusiasm. 





It has been stated as probable that the special 
service in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the occasion of 
the national thanksgiving for the Prince of Wales’s 
restoration to health will take place at two o’clock on 
February 6th, immediately after Parliament has been 
opened; her Majesty, with full state ceremonial, 
attended by her Court and the members of both 
branches of the legislature, proceeding from St. 
Stephen’s, by the Thames Embankment, to St. 
Paul’s. If ever entertained, this idea has been 
wisely abandoned. There will be a thanksgiving in 
the churches on Sunday next; but the State cere- 
monial will not take place till near the end of 
February. 





M. Edward Gassier, whose death at Havannah we 
have chronicled was forty-eight years old at the time 
of his decease. He graduated with the first honours 
from the Conservatory at Paris at 1844, which 
entitled him to a début at the Grand Opera, which 
he made the following year. He then played 
engagements at Vienna, Milan, and Palermo. From 
1849 to 1852 he was engaged in Spain, singing at 
Seville, Barcelona, and Madrid. In 1847 he married 
Senora Pepita Cubas, 9 Spanish soprano, who had 
been educated in Italy, He made his début in 
London at Drury Lane, April 16th, 1855, singing 
Rodolpho in *‘ La Sonnambula.” He made his first 
appearance in America in the same réle, at the 
Academy of Music, New York, on September 7th, 
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1857. His last appearances in America were at the 
Winter Garden, New York, during a season which 


‘ commenced April 11th, 1860, and terminated on the 


20th. 





A veteran of the stage passed away at the 
beginning of the month in Mr. Walter Samuel 
Emden, whose name is familiar with three genera- 
tions of playgoers. Many years ago he served 
Madame Vestris as acting manager at Covent 
Garden, and since that time he has been associated 
with nearly every principal dramatic house. As a 
partner with Mr. Robson at the Olympic, he cen- 
ducted for some years most prosperously the fortunes 
of that theatre, and he afterwards became acting- 
manager of the St. James’s. When Miss Alleyne 
was lessee of the Globe Theatre Mr. Emden was 
chosen acting manager, but he soon resigned the 
appointment, and this was the last office he filled. 
The deceased gentleman succeeded Mr. Keeley as 
treasurer of the Covent Garden Theatrical Fund. 





At a meeting of the American Dramatic 
Fund Association, held at their rooms in New 
York for the purpose of revising the rules and 
regulations governing that society, the following 
important changes were made:—The minimum 
rate of admission was fixed at five dollars and 
the minimum rate of annual subscription was 
reduced to ten dollars and upwards, according to 
the ratio of age. No member is to have a vote 
in the affairs of the association until after the 
expiration of six months from the date of 
membership, and. he must be clear upon the books. 
Hereafter fifty per centum of the profits arising from 
all benefits and annual dinners is to be paid to 
annuitants, widows, orphans, and sick members, 
in addition to their present allowance. In the 
future each application for membership must be 
accompanied by a physician’s certificate as to the 
health of the applicant, which will then be 
referred to the appropriate committee. 





Mr. James Grant defends in the Atheneum his 
incredible statement that the late Lord Campbell once 
wrote a dramatic criticism on Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” as a new play. Mr. Grant now falls 
back upon the London Scotchman as his authority, 
aud says that that paper in March, 1869, reprinted 
the alleged criticism, which, it was maintained, had 
been inserted in the Morning Chronicle sixty or 
seventy years ago. The whole story is on the face 
of it unworthy of serious credence. Mr. Grant 
would be better employed in looking after his own 
English than in ascribing ludicrous ignorance to the 
late Lord Chancellor. In the letter which defends 
his charge, we come across such a passage as the 
following :— 

‘* As the son-in-law of the late Lord Chancellor 
Campbell, this was a reasonable request.” 

Which is to imply that Lord Campbell’s daughter 
married a request. 





A sale is announced in Paris of the puppets or 
little wooden figures which the late M. Ponson du 
Terrail, the well-known romance writer, made use 
of when employed in composing the voluminous 
feuilletons for which he was so celebrated. The 
marionettes, which represent the characters of the 
author’s different novels, are small dolls, their faces 
having been carved expressly for M. du Terrail’s use 
by M. Dollégus, a Swiss artist. They are divided 
into groups, each bearing the name of the story in 
which the personages composing it played a part. 
For his great—in length at least—work of Rocamble 
the author had no fewer than 288. It should perhaps 
be mentioned that this last work fills a score of 
closely printed volumes. M. Ponson du Terrail at 
one time contributed simultaneously five distinct 
novels to the feuilletons of five journals in Paris; and 
it is not to be wondered at that he was driven to the 
use of mechanical contrivances in order to avoid con- 
fusing his plots. It is said that M. Paul Féval 
employed the same plan. 





A curious piece of romance is related in 
connection with perhaps the least romantic place 





in London—St. Pancras Workhouse. In an article 
which appeared three weeks ago in the Daily News, 
describing Christmas-day in St. Pancras Workhouse 
mention was made of a superannuated actor named 
Huggins, who had fallen from a high position in 
his profession to become a pauper in his extreme 
old age. So far as the old man knew, he had not a 
relative in the world. One daughter he had had, 
an actress; but of her he had not heard for fifty 
years, and he was, according to his own belief, all 
alone in the world. But a few days after the article 
referred to appeared in the Daily News, a letter 
came to him from Yorkshire. The writer, who is a 
man in a good position, had read the article, 
announced himself as the son of the daughter whom 
the old actor had last seen fifty years ago, and 
offered to his aged grandfather, whose survival he 
had learnt for the first time in the Daily News, a 
comfortable home during the rest of his stay on 
earth. Itis much to be feared that eager as the 
old man is to be with his new found relative he 
will never make the journey, for he is now 
bedridden, and suffering acutely. Quite a small 
library of books has been sent him, and an Italian 
actress has sent her reduced co-professional a 
sovereign all the way from Venice. 





The rapid growth of musical enterprise in Chicago 
previous to the fire may be estimated from the 
career of a musical firm, Messrs. Lyon and Healy. 
At a time when the house of Root and Cady seemed 
to have a monopoly of the West, Lyon and Healy 
began six years ago in asmall store. The premises 
proving too small for them, they moved into a 
larger place, where they grew and increased until 
the end of 1869. In January, 1870, they moved into 
a magnificent store, having a frontage of 90 feet in 
Wabash Avenue, and 50 feet in Washington Street. 
The buildings was five storeys high, and the rent 
20,000 dollars a year. Here they had the finest 
music store ever seen in the country. Their 
business had increased, meanwhile, to upwards of 
500,000 dollars a year, making the largest music 
trade west of Boston. In September of the same 
year they were burnt out. They then took a shop, 
where they had four storeys, about 180 ft. by 30 ft. 
The recent fire came within a year of the former 
one, and caught them with a very heavy stock of all 
kinds of goods, especially of pianos, of which they 
had about a hundred burned—most of them Stein- 
way’s. Since the fire they, Lyon and Healy, have 
sold their musical catalogue to Oliver Ditson & Co., 
of Boston. Apropos of musical enterprise in the 
West, it may be mentioned that the Song Messenger, 
a Chicago journal made up partly of printed music 
and partly of the trashiest letterpress, has a circu- 
lation of 12,000 monthly. 





The birth and death of the little Umzimvooboo, 
which is Mr, Frank Buckland’s pet name for a baby 
hippopotamus, has gone home to all hearts interested 
in such zoological epics. The little stranger was 
welcomed at the Zoo last week ; but owing either to 
some lack of maternal understanding or to some 
congenital idiocy on the imfant’s part, Umzimvooboo 
never tasted refreshment for two days. At the end 
of that time a frantic effort at kidnapping succeeded ; 
baby was stolen and mamma gnashed her logs of 
teeth against the bars in vain. The little one was 
then drenched with goat’s milk; but too late: it 
expired from sheer exhaustion. ‘Its total length,” 
says Mr Frank Buckland, heartbroken at this second 
fatality, ‘‘ from tip of nose to end of tail was 3ft. Yin. ; 
the head 10in. long, the tail 54in. The skin is very 
much corrugated and seems covered with a glass-like 
varnish. It is very pink about the mouth and lower 
jaws. The hoofs are dark chocolate, the legs and 
lower portion of the body the colour of the section of 
a piece of indiarubber.” It is pleasing to know that 
as in the case of the Prince of Wales, so in the 
extremity of Umzimvyooboo, public sentiment was 
largely exercised, and a number of sympathisers 
largely volunteered their specifics. One of the most 
valuable bits of advice was that the authorities of 
the Zoo should ‘“‘ chloroform the mother and take 
away the little one.” The method of chloroforming a 
hippopotamus is so simple and facile that the wonder 


is the advisers did not themselves come forward and 
illustrate it. One has only to enter the den, or the 
bath (wherever the beast may be), carrying a silk 
handkerchief saturated with chloroform, and gently 
apply the same to the animal’s Grecian nostrils, 
while the hippopotamus is looking another way. 
In a few moments she gently sinks into the arms of 
the practitioner, when any operation may be per- 
formed—the baby stolen, or the mother vaccinated, 
or a tooth extracted, or what not. When she wakes 
again (and consciousness returns with a deep sigh), 
the operator should take his leave—not abruptly, as 
that provokes regret, but tenderly and lingeringly, as 
Faust in the Garden Scene glides from the arms of 
Margarethe. 





A service in honour of the soldiers killed during 
the war took place in the Cathedral of Notre-Dame, 
Paris, on Tuesday. The aspect of the cathedral, 
hung with black draperies, was very impressive. 
The Emperor of Brazil, the Duke de Nemours, and 
the Count and Countess of Paris were present. The 
army was represented by Marshal MacMahon, 
General Ladmirault, and their respective staffs, and 
the Government by M. Jules Simon, General doe 
Cisse, and Admiral Pothuan. Inside the cathedral 
the scene was peculiarly striking. Up to thé gallery 
which runs round the building, the walls and the 
pillars of the vast church were draped in black, 
edged with white, and looped up into great folds by 
white cords. Choir, nave, and transepts presented 
a funereal expanse. The sombre hue was broken, 
however, by more lurid tints. Blood-red Geneva 
crosses, painted on white grounds, and surrounded 
by wreaths of green laurel, were fixed to each pillar. 
Above were groups of tricolour flags spreading out 
in fanlike shapes, and grouped round a white flag 
with a red cross. The tints seemed to symboliso 
Nationality, War, Death, Mercy, and the Church. 
Dewn the choir and nave ran a double row of huge 
glittering silvered columns, and from each came a 
faint, green, sepulchral light. The altar was one 
blaze of light; and, indeed, the usual gloom of the 
great church was banished by brilliancy of illumina- 
tion. In the north transept, directly in a line with 
the altar, stood a magnificent catafalque, with tall 
silvered pillars and silvered canopy. High up stood 
a coffin, covered with a pall of black edged with 
silver, and to the side was fixed a garland of immor- 
telles draped with crape. That coffin seemed to 
symbolise all the losses of the war. The whole 
church, with its immense expanse of black drapery, 
its rows of lights, and its glittering crowd of ban- 
ners, seemed to be like a vast illuminated tomb. 
But the sight of the dense, glittering throng recalled 
a great theatre rather than a great church. Music 
and eloquence, as well as colour, had been summoned 
to make the ceremonial effective. Music had been 
specially composed for the occasion, and the “ Dies 
Ire” of Mozart also sounded through the aisles. A 
Protestant ear would have been startled by hearing 
the tokens of honour which were paid by the sol- 
diery. The loud cry to present arms rang through 
the church at the entry of such military dignitaries 
as Marshal MacMahon; and it also rang with the 
same degree of loudness at the elevation of the host. 
The solemn climax of the service was signalised by 
the rattle of the kettle-drums, which sounded loud 
and clear through the great cathedral, recalling the 
grim secular austerities of parade. 





Though dog will not eat dog, actor will spite 
actor with a good deal of fierce satisfaction, as is 
proved by the record of players and dramatists who 
have been made Examiners of Plays. One of the 
worst examples of tyranny and extortion was 
afforded by George Colman the Younger when in 
office. His greed for fees was insatiable. He used 
to call on actors on their benefit nights to know by 
what right they advertised any songs, glees, or other 
musical interpolations, which though well known to 
the public, had not been licensed for the stage. He 
informed managers that such songs and such glees 
must not be performed in the theatre unless duly 
and separately licensed by him, for each and every 
one of which a fee of two guineas was demanded, 





Even an occasional address was by him yoted a 
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dramatic performance, and on these occasions the | Palestrina’s youth were the universal instructors 
manager could afford no redress to the actor. At|in all countries; and in fact Goudimel made 
hrewd and clever performer, still well|the school at Rome, Monton that at Venice, 
remembered by the name of “Little Knight,”| and throughout Lombardy. Goudimel taught 
defeated, in a great degree, this mercenary exaction | Palestrina, Monton and Josquin Adrian, Willaert, 
by stringing together a long list of songs, recita-| and Willaert taught Constanza Porta; and after 
tions, imitations, &c., which he wished to have | these three it matters little who taught the others 
performed at his benefit, with any nonsense of up to the time of Alessandro Scarlatti. In 


dialogue that came into his head, and sent them to} Palestrina’s early youth church music was an 
be licensed 


length a 


as one piece. They were licensed euphuism—every .thing said was said in a 
accordingly, the dialogue was all omitted, and the| high-flown, veiled, enigmatical way—the theme 
ingenious actor aided his benefit by saving eight or| twisted and tortured out of its meaning and 
nine guineas, which would have gone into the| without any consideration whatever as to the 
pocket of the Examiner. Colman wanted to lic« nse | intent of the words or the use and effect of the 
oratorios, and although the text had always] 


solemn service. ‘The Holy Father Marcellus, 
| and the Cardinal who afterwards became Pius 
| IV., had determined on forbidding the use of 
attempt failed through a strong | all part-music in Divine offices; when Palestrina 
appeal made by Mr. Hawes to the Duke of Montrose, | stepped in, wrote his one Mass and preserved 
who was then the Lord Chamberlain, Then he| ehopa) counterpoint from  sacerdotal excom- 
tried to exact fees from the elder Mathews for his| munication. In this Mass the phrases of the 


Scriptural authority, to expunge all allusions to the 
Supreme Being—a delirious instance of the reductio 


ad absurdum. This 


monologue entertainments, but this also failed from 
the result of a similar appeal. In 1829, when the 
Duke of Devonshire was Lord Chamberlain, vice the 
Duke of Montrose, Colman insisted upon licensing 
every French piece performed at the English Opera 
House during the vacant winter season, which would 


have given the Examiner, on an average extra fees 
of about six guineas per night. 


This claim was dis- 
allowed by the Duke of Devonshire, but it was 
enforced upon Mr. Arnold, the lessee of the Lyceum, 
when the Duke of Montrose again came into power. | 
Compared with such an Amurath as this, Mr. Donne 
in his most beneficent | 
official. But public opinion is too strong for a} 
repetition of such hectoring. The 


waspish moments is a 


insolence of 


office and the spurns that patient merit of the 
unworthy takes, may still exist, but they grow 
feebler and feebler, thanks to that spirit of Freedom 


which has pretty well escaped from its leading. 
strings, 





CHORAL PERFORMANCES AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

In looking over the partially disclosed programs 
for the grand choral performances at the Royal 
Albert Hall in May and June next there can be 
no mistaking their originator or their tendency. 
Charles Gounod, like Hector Berlioz, completed 
the routine of his student-life at Rome, and there 
learnt orally and aurally#by word of mouth and 
stream of sound—the real power of masses of 
harmony sung by large bodies of singers. The 
music that overpowered Hector Berlioz, enchanted 
and absorbed Charles Guonod—the choral songs 
of the Sistine chapel, the motets of the true 
alla cappella—is to be heard in four months’ 
time from the date we write from some twelve 
hundred voices in the great hall at Kensington, 
and in their traditional manner and without 
organ accompaniment. At these performances 
the employ of an orchestra is professedly 
abandoned, and that of the organ but sparingly 
and for particular effects. The object is that of 
touching the heart of the English nation as to 
the real character and use of music in Divine 
worship, and to teach by the ear the great things 
done by the old musical prophets and patriarchs 
of the sanctuary in their settings of the Te Deum, 
Creed, and Gloria—the three everliving foremost 
hymns of the Christian church. Palestrina saved 
music for the church in Italy, when, more than 
three hundred years ago, it was a question with the 
ruling Fathers of the church whether music as an 
art should not be forbidden. He demonstrated 
that in all the offices of the Church music could be 
used wisely and well as the best means of 
touching the affections, increasing the interest, 
and intensifying the meaning of the words. He 
proved that profound intellect on the part of the 
musician was no bar to success in choir 
composition, that it did not destroy devotional 
feeling, nor tend to the abuse of high artistic 
power, 

The schools of Picardy and the Netherlands in 


| Madrigal were thrown on one side: 
| were severely church-like in tone and character; 
| the use of canon, and all arts of inversion and 
| reversion, 


| artistically perfect, and above all easy to sing, 


|change in church matters in Eugland would no 


Chanson, the Ballet, and the 


the themes 


Romance, the 


halving and doubling the motion, 


were avoided; the Mass was grandly conceived, 


The new school produced its right impression; 
Palestrina became the master-spirit in church 
music throughout the Continent, and but for the 


doubt have extended his rule to this country. 
We are atthe present time much in the same 
state in regard to our church music as_ the 
Romans were in 1550. Our hymn tune has been 
turned into a national air or short ballad, and our 
anthems are hardly to be distinguished from 
German part-songs. Our modern church music 
has neither breadth, power, nor devotion. The 
form of the ordinary chant is rarely comprehended, 
and but few of our composers grasp its real 
character and use, Against the veritable alla 
cappella school all music heard in our churches 
seems small and attenuated. In what light 
could Charles Guonod view the services in St. 
Paul's Cathedral after his studies at Rome? He 
may have been more fortunate than the visitor 
who at a week-day service heard Handel’s eight 
part chorus ‘‘ The horse and his rider” given by 
the boys and one man accompanying the organ. 
Handel's music is undeniably too big in style for 
our Cathedral choirs: the mother church has 
neither the staff nor the time to indulge in 
Haudel’s choral pieces; but there is the great 
church, and our services are about to be 
shortened and remodelled, and further there is 
a settled determination to make the Eucharistical 
office what it is on the Continent—the grand 
medium for large and noble composition. Pales- 
trina’s Creed, Palestrina’s Gloria from twelve 
hundred voices in the Royal Albert Hall will not 
fail todo what it did three hundred years ago. 
The dead of Palestrina’s kind never die; that 
which the young Prince in music then taught, he 
will teach now, and whether Roman, French, 
German, or English, the human heart is much 
the same when in the sanctuary; of course 
the full effect of Palestrina’s music cannot 
be gained unless heard as part cf the function 
and in Divine worship. ‘There is little doubt 
but it will be so heard, and in the Great Hall 
at Kensington. When the effect of this revival 
of the Fathers of Church Harmony has fully 
entered into the heads and hearts of the metro- 
politan community, there will be no difficulty and 
no opposition in making the Hall a place of 
worship on the Sundays. For this purpose it is 
infinitely better than an ordinary music hall, a 
theatre, a mechanics’ institute, a lecture room, or 
an omnibus yard—not to say a word touching the 
Presbyterian meeting-house. Again, if the 
amateur strength of the metropolis be once 
nerved and braced up to tackling the fount of all 
church choral song, its exposition will not be 


find its way into St. Paul’s, into Westminster 
Abbey, and Palestrina at last will be heard ip 
England in his right and much beloved home— 
the Temple of his Creator. 
We have a certain respect for “ the baker,” ang 
invariably feel inclined to take off the hat to a 
window displaying its piles of loaves, not but in 
all probability the baker whom King Pharaoh 
had in limbo was very properly hanged. Still the 
head of all the Bachs was a baker of Thuringia, 
He found food for the stomach, and his children 
food for the head and the heart, not through the 
mouth, but the ears. Sebastian Bach stuck to 
his class, and made the bakers, and butchers, and 
grocers, and all other the tradesmen of Leipsic 
sing and play his music—music which only forty 
years ago it was declared by the leading professors 
of music in London was never sung or played, 
and never could be sung or played. Exeter Hall 
and Mr. Leslie have settled the contrary, and now 
this motet of Sebastian Bach is to be heard in 
May from twelve hundred voices, and chiefly 
amateur. The immortal instructor in music of 
all Germany, the heretic in faith and art, finds 
himself alongside the disciple of the old creed; 
and the gulf of a century no longer divides their 
batons or their fellowship. Bach—the stream— 
the fount of all modern harmony will embrace the 
stern patriarch of the twelve modes and the 
diatonic scule. The presentation of the Bach 
motet has up to this time been rather unfavour- 
able to the reputation of its composer. The 
composition requires a larger movement and 
broader swing than has hitherto been allowed: no 
doubt this error will be amended by the director at 
the Royal Albert Hall. The motet selected is 
not the finest of the set, still it is one capable of 
great light and shade and of sweet and sustained 
repose. The eight-part counterpoint of Bach is 
to be contrasted with the double choir Easter 
Sequence of “O Filii et Filie” by Leising. Of 
smaller frame and more commonly intelligible 
form are the Mariner's Hymn to the Blessed 
Virgin and the Eucharistical Hymn “ Adoro Te.” 
The directors of these classical concerts propose 
to revive some of the happy efforts of past artists 
on the secular side of the art. There are to be 
heard a part-song by Lefevre, the master in 
music to Louis XIII., and other unknown madrigals 
of the French school of the seventeenth century 
period. Should these selections please we may be 
able to meet Charles Gounod with good examples 
of the school and time from our own composers. 
Our Tudor musicians could write a madrigal, and 
write it well; nor are the Caroline harmonists 
easily to be matched. In the glee of the last 
century we shall stand unrivalled, and should 
Exeter Hall open its doors with a large choir and 
vocal music—purely vocal—and not requiring the 
use of an orchestra, there will be found much 
native music ready to its hand, and fully as 
attractive as the secular music of the Continent. 
We think the new movement of high import- 
ance to art in this country. It is free from all 
shop influences and from all church prejudices. 
Whatever it may do for art on the secular side, it 
must exercise a most beneficial sway over the 
now fast-changing destinies of our parish and 
Cathedral music. 











THE PRETENTIOUS DRAMA. 

With the growth of scenic resource, as comprised 
in new inventions of colour, new illuminating power, 
new combination of machinery, and additional in- 
formation of the archeological sort, we are threa' 
with the extension of what may be called the Preten- 
tious Drama. There isa kind of entertainment which 
aspires—or affects to aspire—very high, and which 
asserts itself very loudly. It is always going to 
do great things for itself, and for art, and for the 
public—those three being one and indivisible. It 
takes all the range of dramatic literature, from 
Shakespeare to yesterday’s playwright (call him 
Simcox), under its special patronage. It produces 











confined to the South Kensington arena. It will 





Shakespeare with the air of saying, ‘ Now then, 
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clear the way there, and you shall see what we can 
do for your national Poet!” It produces Simcox, 
with the air of saying, ‘“‘ Now prepare, all you 
dullards, for a grand and overwhelming proof that 
dramatic genius is as great in this age as ever it 
was. There is a magnificent display of preparation, 
jn the case of both avatars. There is much pre- 
liminary rolling up of sleeves and attitudinizing. 
“Now we are really going to begin. Now, be 
prepared, and in a short time you shall see.” 
Paragraphs creep into the papers—paragraphs of 
the communiqué order—hinting at the vast gathering 
of forces for the forthcoming piece. Twenty anti- 
quarians are hard at work at the British Museum, 
hunting up authorities as to the precise texture of 
those garments which the historical Maid was 
hanging out when the historical Blackbird attacked 
her. A dozen Birmingham houses are busy pro- 
ducing fac-similes of the exact armour in which 
the King of France led his twenty thousand men up 
the hill and then down again ;" for this celebrated 
strategic movement is to form a great scene in the 
new piece. Painters are everywhere enlarging 
photographs of the very localities alluded to in 
original story. Chemists are employed to 
devise the best artificial light which it is 
possible to reproduce. Pyrotechnists are hard at 
it, engineers are hard at it, architects are consulted, 
mechanicians are driven to their wits’ end. The 
crack scene—namely the hill down which Jack and 
Gill are both precipitated, with real water splashing 
out of the pail—is to be * built up,” at a cost of two 
hundred and fifty pounds for this bit of landscape 
alone. All these anticipations are conned by eager 
readers weeks before the event takes place. The 
next step on the part of the management is to 
announce that ‘ Free admissions are entirely 
abolished at the home of the Pretentious Drama.” 
There is a nobly defiant ring about this announce- 
ment, calculated to impress the credulous. It is 
like the Rev. Finch’s saying in Mr. Collins’s new 
story, ‘* My Foot is down!” It says in effect: 
“ Never will I descend to the tactics of my compeers. 
I will neither purchase favours, nor profess to fill 
my house with a failing piece. All is openness, 


the audience feel their interest die down altogether, | Tourguenieff did the world good service, by his 
and the press mildly remark that perhaps fewer | translation from the Russian of the wild and 
scenic triumphs and more histrionic chances would | characteristic dramas of Pouschkine. His eagerness, 
produce a better play. And now is the time for the | brightness, and curiosity on all the subjects in which 
Pretentious Drama to assert itself. A critic dare! he interested himself, though at times fatiguing—as 
hint exception? Have at him! A letter from the | all enthusiasm beyond certain limits is apt to be— 
management forthwith in the mutinous journal. | were excellent and sincere. In brief, we have lost 
‘‘ Sir,—I am probably as profound a judge as your|in him one of the “representative men” of our 
reporter of the qualities of a good play. If he| century, Henry F, Cuoruey. 
would only come next Monday fortnight, instead of 
last Thursday, to see the piece, he would find it 
working in the smartest manner, and delighted| PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS,—(XIV.) 
audiences contradicting the strictures which he has ervienanin 

thought fit to make. My theatre, sir, is now the To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

only house of the kind wherein a high-class play is 
produced with the utmost embellishment which art 
can lavish on it. It has ever been my endeavour to 
maintain the glorious traditions of our national 
stage, and to make the present age a fit inheritor of 
the past; and I can only regret, sir, that so dis- 
interested an aim (in which the desire to make 
money holds no share) should fail of the support 
due to it from your critic,” &e., &e. 

This is the invariable key in which the Pre- 
tentious Drama pitches its tune. Proportionate to 
its boastfulness of purpose is the haughty surprise 
with which it receives remonstrance. From the alti- yet some forty years to — and much may be done 
tude of its stalking-horse it looks down and shakes the in that. But now I write -— what I know, wishing 
public verdict in the face of the dissident. Analysed, that others may know it too. vue doos not seem 
however, the public verdict is generally found to me parted harmful a desire. os ‘ 
on the side of the critics. The trashy piece remains ‘Theoriats pull one way while empicionl poruraeget 
a trashy piece to the last, despite the indignant alists pull the other: one class maintaining a 
disclamers and the profession of a high purpose ; scheme of harmony founded a tempered scale— 
and the audience fall steadily away. ‘ Eppur non|* theory in which there is Janything but concord 
si muove,” notwithstanding all the pressure brought a the theosiste ; the other class neg = 
to bear, and all the eagerness for the accused to * perfect intervals "’ to the defiance of caleulation ; 
contradict himself. Lastly, the piece is quietly while the fact stares us in the face that those who 
shelved, and another produced, with much of the have ~ mposed with ability have aceepted what was 
old tactics repeated. The free admissions, if not the |” thei power to use but underlying all they have 
claque, remain permanently abolished ; there is still had » ‘perception of S abstract weath. One * = 
a lofty pretence to take the public entirely into twists — to his logic; another, whe “er 5 
confidence, and to make the public weal and art knows nothing and cares less ohews logic, wana 1% 
and the management ever one and indivisible. the gratification of a sense. Now it is just possible 
Sometimes by a lucky accident the Pretentious that the natural laws governing dead matters may 
Drama hits upon a really good play which even retain a similarity yet be accelerated when they are 








S1r,—I do not propose entering on the mathe- 
matical portion of music, although on this point 
people are not agreed. There is something wrong 
either in deduction or premiss, but I leave this, 
and the examination of intervals on the system of 
harmonic means, as I would rather remain dull 
than become incomprehensible. I received last 
week a fretful letter from a stranger in which he 
pointed out my own shortcomings in my “ rather 
stupid articles.” Alas! I know them far too well ; 
yet if the allotted span of life be given me I have 


candour, sincerity, veracity, in my house.” Andjscenery cannot spoil; and thus its claims are brought into contact with a living medium; #0 


sometimes the manager gets credit for being an 
independent (and therefore successful) fellow. 

Now comes the great event—the night of the 
magnificent production, concerning which all this 
splash has been made. What do we find? Ifa 
classical revival, a huge superincumbent mass of 
gawd and tinsel, beneath which the poetry of the 
piece feebly struggles into light. Pageantry that 
rivals a Lord Mayor’s show in length and dulness ; 
festal habits and customs shorn of their significance 
by being shorn of the vivacity and earnestness 
which made them what they were in old times; 


cumbrous attempts to realise the architecture of a 
past time in scenes which require a tedious space 
to set them and take them down again. If our friend 
Simcox is the author honoured, what do we find 
then? A piece in which all human interest is 
sacrificed in order to conglomerate a number of 


ambitious tableaux. The first act must end with a 


battle, the second with a maelstrom and sinking 
ship, the third with an avalanche, the fourth with 


psychological and metaphysical considerations may 
perhaps have something to do with a true con- 
ception and adjustment of music; the gathering 
7 having an influence as well as the strawing. At 
IVAN TOURGUENIEFF. all events both classes are agreed so far as 
symbols are concerned, and as music is a 
One of the most accomplished and original] bigamist and thereby “is restricted to what we 
writers of our time and his country—M. Ivan|can reduce to symbols in order that another 
Tourguenieff, the Russian novelist—died a few days may reproduce it” we will consider our meta- 
since in the neighbourhood of Paris, at an age,| phoric powers. We assume as a start point 
which I fancy to have been overstated in the] and accept in common a sign for a sound thus, -@- , 
Gazette Musicale, from which journal I derive my} This sound I should like to be the C between the 
information. There is nothing more original in| bass and treble clefs, because, so placed, it could be 
national fiction than his novels, “‘ Fumée,” ‘*Une]a basis of operation for all voices. Then, as we 
Nichée des Gentilshommes,” and other tales, which | want lines and spaces to write notes on and not to 
it is needless to enumerate here. They are as | write them off, we use sufficient lines for the mean 
charming in style as they are fresh in matter. But] average in song, and to include all four 
M. Tourguenieff claims especial notice in a periodical | yoices by extending these lines each way 
devoted to music and the drama, as having been the | we get a stave of eleven lines, the middle 
friend, counsellor, and collaborator of some of the | line—the start-point--being made visiblo 
most distinguished artists of our time. To name by its absence, thus :— 
but one—he was closely associated with Mdme, 


mightily strengthened and its credit maintained, to 
stand the shock of the disasters which intervene. 














& whirlwind, the fifth with a revolution; while the] Viardot; and aided her during her stage career I may say that I should of course like the use of 


Scenes constituting the acts must contain a boar- 


with many valuable suggestions. To this "I can the C clef, the abolition of this has, I believe, 


hunt, a geyser, a coronation scene with pontifical speak from personal knowledge, having been present degraded music much. Then if this -<- repre- 
vestments, a tournament, and a blown-up bridge;| with him at the preparation and first performance senting a note and this 2. another, its noarest 
besides the usual complement of banquets, combats, | of «“ Le Prophete” in Paris, in which she may neighbour, the distance between being an unknown 
processions, émeutes, and the rest of it. With all | be saidto have musically and dramatically exhausted | uantity which we may call x, it is plain that an 
this there is of course little space for action and no} the part of Fides. Other singers have since tried | ordinary mind would expect exactly the same 


Space at all for the presentment of character 


Bearcely have two or three personages appeared 


.|it, but have been only successful inasmuch as they | quantity in whatever situation this relationship be 
have imitated her. On her retirement to Baden-| found. The possessor of such a mind would 


and said a few words, when it is time to Baden, the faithful family fiiend followed her.—A|»e wrong; he would find 2 does not mean 
Present @ “ picture’? which delays the action and] theatre was built in the garden of her villa, and| 2 nder certain conditions, but quite the polar con- 


illustrates nothing save some antique custom or 
other, concerning which the audience feels no 
interest whatever. These elaborate pictures are | formed there. 
the super’s opportunity and the actor's despair, 
They hold the same relation to the story of the 


for this M. Tourguenieff wrote two operettas if not| trary. There is nothing whatever to show me when 
more, which were set tu music by herself and per- 





P " * 
mod there, Nothing more gracefully tanta may 1 best in Tutare te Aippant ones o “accurte a 
and original can be conceived than “ ernier des | ™y poor mind I cannot conceive a man being more than 

. urate, althoug’ gramm. gramatically-ad- 
Sorciers,” and ‘‘ Trop des Femmes.” The first is in verb-plaa pean ooines that n fudividwal writing upon 


piece as the Transformation Scene holds to the 
every respect perfect as a piece for a small theatre ; fessional shortcomings should as least be accurate 
ory of Jack and the Beanstalk—being dragged in | the second is abundantly droll. A gipsy chorus for pen ty po Mane oF foe Tsay 


“If he, which is the top of judgment should 


by the heels on the first pretence at hand. After | female voices with tambourine, has made its way to poet nae nd bgt A od Bi Lh dy 








half-a-dozen such stumbling-blocks to the action, 








England. Besides other works of the kind, M. a—«_'-™ 
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I write two notes together so 
——aZ— _— 
the difference between them be a whole or a half 


ae, Raa ER 8 
thus it is a half = and thus a whole 
ee 


oxf shi 
623 Fy This difference in representing X 


a 
has evidently been accepted in order that a so-called 
scale can be written in single emblems; and by a 
scale is meant (broadly) a succession of sounds from 
repose through motion to repose again, much of the 
discussion of ‘“‘ temperament” being traceable to a 
desire on both sides to scramble in a logical manner 
from end to end. Now I believe the scale is a 
nuisance, and is a sort of ignis-fatuus having 
nothing whatever to do as a ruling power with 
music, but being a composition of two or more 
unrecognised powers of the mind. We have virtually 
crowded out what to the eye would seem two semi- 
tones for an imaginary convenience, which has 
landed us in a tempered keyboard, made us worship 
God by machinery, and given as a legacy th bone of 
contention which may never hereafter be settled. 

If I take each note that can be written on paper I 
get thirty-one in all between two notes of the same 
name: seven naturals, seven sharps, seven flats, 
five double-sharps, five double flats, (these got from 
doubling the first five sharps or flats). The follow- 
ing will be found the order in which these sounds 
occur, starting with C, the lowest sound of them all, 
and ending with C, the highest. 
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It looks funny: B sharp is certainly sharper than 
C natural, and D double flat, than C natural. 

Mdme. Mara, it was said, could recognise within 
a semitone—how many sounds? My memory tells 
me a number that I should not like to put down as 
my mind tells me it is somewhat incredulous. 
Then if she could recognise these what a huge 
jump a semitone must have appeared to her. But 
more; here we have thirty-one sounds on paper, 
represented by twelve'on a keyboard, so that actually 
the education of most in music is directed to the 
instruction of how not to perceive minuteness of 
gradation instead of how to perceive it; and men 
are to be found who would dispute the differences in 
pitch which I have written, and land themselves in 
the beautiful dilemma, Why have two or more 
symbols to represent the same thing? Hence we 
see the importance of learning a true instrument; 
for all violinists and all vocalists worthy of the 
name, I feel convinced, would recognise a difference 
between the F sharp and the G flat in the following 
passage :— 


oo _=)—_—_—_ 


— oo ee 2 — be 
auandean anda ie a ae 

The Tonic Sol-Faists, I imagine, would denote 
both F sharp and G flat by one symbol, which is a 
matter of course from the origin of that system. 
‘* It soon occurred to Miss Glover, however, that if 
she pasted letters corresponding with those placed 
over the keys, in the order in which they needed to 
be touched to bring forth the tune, the youth might 
teach himself.”"—( Story of Tonic Sol-Fa.) 

Again, I may put the question, Why should some 
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others do duty but for two? Clearly this arises 
from that slip of two semitones in our notation 
throwing its influence on to remote keys. It cannot 
be a fault of division, for with equal temperament 
each note is supposed to do equal duty. That is 
plain. Every double-sharp ‘or double-flat which we 
recognise is convertible by a change into a single 
symbol, but there we exclude E double-sharp, B 
double-sharp,C double-flat,F double-flat, which by any 
change would still require two symbols to represent 
them. Now, in the voice there are no such things as 
‘remote keys;” the remoteness arises from difficulty 
of transcription. Altogether I come to this conclusion, 
that to popularise is to vulgarise, and that at the 
present time it is considered preferable for many 
to do a thing badly rather than for a few to do it 
well. That is why I support the Tonic Sol-Fa, 
because it meets the ignorant public on a system 
levelled down to their incapacity, while all those 
who get on in|that system have of necessity to 
transfer themselves to another better able to meet 
the exigencies arising from a developed condition ; 
but to popularise should arise not from any limita- 
tions of instrument, else you cripple, not develope, but 
solely from a broad generalisation of representative 
symbols. Our musical sensibility is destroyed 
instead of fostered and nourished by any limitations 
of instrument. ‘ Now I believe that (irrespective 
of difference in individual temper and character) the 
excellences of an artist, as such, depends wholly on 
refinement of perception, and that itis this, mainly, 
which a master or a school can teach; so that while 
powers of invention distinguish man from man, 
powers of perception distinguish school from school. 
All great schools enforce delicacy of drawing and 
subtlety of sight, and the only rule which I have as 
yet found to be without exception respecting art is, 
that all great art is delicate.”*— (Preface to 
“Elements of Drawing.” Ruskin.) 
The Tonic Solfaists have extracted the principle 
of perfect accord, and teach, or rather allow, as it 
naturally will, a transposing and perfect instrument 
to tune perfect, while our notation involves at its 
very base a recognition between the notation and 
the pitch, and to do this sacrifices relationship to a 
given base, treating a scale as so many isolated 
notes. It seems to be utterly impossible to combine 
in one notation the principle of representing sounds 
in symbols that shall awaken the impression of 
equi-distance from a given base and at the same time 
preserve the impression of absolute pitch. Appa- 
rently the sol-fa holds a position to our notation as a 
spelling-book or grammar does to thought; when we 
have learnt a mode and rendered it habitual, we 
discard the means knowing the mode will stand us 
in our need. One system has of necessity powers in 
abeyance ; the other powers limited and confined. 
Here I conclude on music symbols. This is 
entirely different to what I had written, but I have 
deviated to stand as arbiter between the two courses, 
knowing how weak, how imperfect, both means of 
instruction are to make a learner know, understand, 
or feel the true ends and objects of musical art; 
and more, knowing that but few of our professors do 
other than see through a glass darkly.—I am, sir, 
truly yours, Caries Lunn. 
Edgbaston, Jan. 17, 1872. 








WHAT MUSICAL SOCIETY UPHOLDS 
NATIVE COMPOSERS? 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Srr,—About thirty years ago, I threw blame on 
our musicians for their neglect of counterpoint; 
now I discover that the public are to blame, and 
particularly that part of it which professes to 
patronise and support musical academies. The 
English, as a rule, prefer familiar strains: our 
sons and daughters have only to sing out the 
words of a song, and play harpish kind of piano- 
forte music, to satisfy their parents and friends. 
Where foreigners begin, we leave off. What then 
is the use of musicians labouring at counterpoint 
and fugue, when it is thought so little of? We 





notes on a keyboard do duty for three symbols while 


may be told, with truth, that many institutions 


ne 
chosen who write the most original and classicg, 
music for them? Or, are they selected mere} 
to fill up a program, to please those who “like to 
hear the words of a song,” which being Properly 
understood means, words first, music second: ang 
for such verbal use the art is valued by them, 
Englishmen, have as much faculty for science ag 
any other people; but in England, Art “is not 
in the market.” I have taught two pupils 
counterpoint and fugue, who would have shone in 
them; but they found that writing simple ballads 
and dance music paid better. Mr. Willert Beals 
wrote a good fugal exercise after one year’s 
instruction, and his late father wrote to me 4 
complimentary letter upon it. The late Henri 
Laurent went further and succeeded to write g 
classical oratorio which never had the good for. 
tune to be heard in public; though his dang 
music often was. He told me, more than once, 
that he was quite disheartened; indeed, poor 
young man, I believe it changed his character, 
threw him into worthless company, and so his 
days were shortened after leading a restless life, 
Alas, his may be the fate of many others; the 
public know it by experience: will it have mercy 
on the industrious and talented to atone for ne. 
glecting who have passed away? The world must 
change, before we can expect it; so wrapt up is it 
in selfishness, that talents are treated like dirt: 
talents which might bring blessings, produce, by 
neglect, curses, and a heavy responsibility falls on 
them who have the power to foster and to bring 
them out and do not do so. 
The tone of this letter is rather different from 
that of your medical correspondent, C. Lunn, Esq,, 
who instead of heading all his letters, “ Profes- 
sional Shortcomings,” ought now to exchange it to 
‘“* Non-Professional Shortcomings.” If Mr. Lunn 
could give as lucid a definition of colds as S. Bach, 
Beethoven, &c., did of the relationship and value 
of sounds, he might throw out this idea (Jan. 5th, 
1872,) with alarming triumph, “ Let us see what 
little there is yet known in music, and see that 
we understand this little well.” But before I 
read his definition of colds and coughs, I must 
decline believing in his debating faculty. I could 
publish a few instances of Medical shortcomings 
which Mr. Lunn might do with great propriety. 
I quite allow with him that the voice is the 
sweetest natural instrument, when in order, and 
concede that it is blown out of the human 
organs, in accordance to no psychological law, 
and that in consequence, we have few healthy 
singers; but, Mr. Editor, if the faculty and the 
public preferred them, could they not have them? 
I call upon Mr. Lunn to answer this question; 
should he observe silence upon it he will not 
blind,—Yours obliged, 

G. F. Frowers. 








MUSICAL TRADES-UNIONISM IN NEW 
YORE. 

From a private letter from a musical emigrant to 
New York we have such cheering accounts of the 
rewards which wait on clever teachers in the great 
Republic, that the advisability suggests itself of 
company formed to promote professional emigration. 
The writer, who is Mr. Charles Goffrie the violinist, 
Says : 

‘«T had a few good letters to private families, and 
commenced teaching at once, They are very 
much pleased, particularly with my singing lessons; 
so that when I return to New York after the next 
London season my friends advise me to remain 
here altogether as singing master, and guarantee 
themselves to find me as much to do as I like at 
four dollars per lesson; in which case I need not 
trouble myself much with the violin, which is not 80 
well paid. I have also, through the recommenda- 
tions of the conductor, Bergmann, and our first 
instrumentalists in the orchestra belonging to the 
Philharmonic Concerts, been accepted as executant 
at these concerts, which is a great favour, not to say 
honour; for as a rule you have to put your name st 








encourage classical music; but are our composers ‘the end of a list of applicants and must often 
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years before your turn comes. With me they made 
an exception. It was also much in my favour to be 
German; the Germans rule everything in music 
here. As to the performances there is much room 
for improvement, and a disciplinarian like Sir M. 
Costa at the head would do a great deal of good. 
They take things too easy here, and drink too much 
Lager-Bier ; but for all that the concerts are success- 
ful. The Philharmonic Concerts are organised by 
a society of musicians, the pumber of members fixed 
at one hundred, and all must be good artists. They 
give yearly six concerts with public rehearsals and 
share the profits all alike; the last drummer gets 
the same as the principal violinist. Last year each 
received over 350 dollars. This year the subscrip- 
tion is larger still, and they expect to receive over 
400 dollars each. The press is very hostile towards 
this society, and if any opposition society were to 
start, I am told by evérybody that it would be sure to 
obtain the support of the newspapers.” 

Mr. Goffrie goes on to describe a social economy 
among players which certainly does not exist in 
England, and which has much in common with our 
own Trades-Unions. He says :— 

“ Musical taste does not stand nearly so high as in 
London. Quartet concerts or recitals would not 
pay. Solo players too could hardly exist here by 
merely playing solos. The orchestral players are pretty 
well paid; and owing to the existence of a very 
strong society called the Musical Mutual Protective 
Union, the minimum prices for orchestral players 
are fixed at five dollars for opera and seven dollvrs 
for cencerts per night, and no one can play at either 
if he does not belong to the society and pay his fees. 


Thad to join at once, orthe others would refuse to play | of the instruments during the exhibition. 


with me. They also hold together in other cases ; 
they would not stand rudeness on the part of any 
conductor or manager. Their interests are one; 
and if they leave an orchestra all turn out, and the 
offending manager or conductor is unable to get 
together another orchestra until matters are arranged. 
If @ manager announces a performance which 
through illness of a singer or any other reason does 


not take place, he must pay the orchestra their full 


terms, or they refuse to play for him. With some 
conductors they will not play on any terms. 


Amongst themselves they are very good-natured— 
not so jealous as musicians in London; only they 
prefer Germans to all other musicians, though we 
have French and Italian artists with us. Now the 
consequence of all this is, that the managers will 
not give more to the best artists than they are 
obliged to give to the inferior ones; therefore the 
best orchestral performers are here worse off, and 
the bad ones better off than in Europe. Balls and 
evening parties with dancing are also well paid: 
every player gets nine dollars; and so a common 
orchestral player can make a good living here, 
although everything in the way of living, clothing, 


&c., is very dear.” 


The above extracts occur in a letter sent by Mr. will propose members. 


Goffrie to Professor Ella. 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AT THE 
VIENNA EXHIBITION. 





In the musical department of the Universal instruments, or to give any information on the 


Exhibition to take place in Vienna next year 


there will be an exposition of Cremona violins, | Violins. pes ; 
held with the view of bringing the manufacture | Pinion of the qualities required to procure good 
of such instruments once more into repute. We | 2¢W instruments, and the rules to be observed, in 
are indebted to Baron de Schwarz-Senborn, the| der, on the one hand, to apply to modern 
chief manager of the Imperial Commission for aj ™#nufacture the method of the old Italians, 
copy of the regulations under which this violin especially of the celebrated makers, and on the 
erhibition will be held. It is expected that such | °ther hand to remove the public prejudice against 
Scollection of instruments as may be anticipated | 2°” instruments, on the mere grounds of their 
will determine the principles of violin manu-| ®°Vélty. 
facture, It will at least aid the discovery of the 
time and place of fabrication of the celebrated | instruments descriptive and historical notes, as 
instruments, as the labels are almost the only | well as any information which may help to impart 
source to be relied upon, when other information | ® sound knowledge of the history of violins. A 
fails, but when the genuineness of the instru-| report will be written from this information, the 
ments is certain. The program of this Exhibi-| records, of the Jury, and the former researches, 


tion is as follows: 


1, The Exhibition of Cremona instruments| Will also be annexed, wherever they may be of 


-_ an annex to the Universal Exhibition of | aDy use. 
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2. It comprises violins, and all other instru- 
ments of the same family, as tenors and violon- 
cellos, as well as double-basses. Single parts 
undoubtedly genuine, such as scrolls, base-bars, 
bridges, and sound posts are also solicited. 

8. This Exhibition will only include the masters 
who have worked in Italy from the commence- 
ment of the art down to the end of the 18th 
century, in other words from Pietro Dardelli and 
Gasparo Duiffoprugar, up to Lorenzo Storioni. 
The Tyrolese school of the 17th century being in 
the closest connection with that of Cremona, 
Jacob Stainer, the two Albanis and Mathias Klotz 
will also be included. 


4, Admission to the Exhibition depends upon 
the judgment of a section of the Imperial Com- 
mission of the Exhibition, and some of the best 
connoisseurs of different nations will be invited 
to assist. All works which are not genuine, that 
is to say not of Italian or Tyrolese origin, and 
all those which, even if genuine in some of their 
parts, have lost their original character by 
repairs, are to be excluded. On the other hand, 
all works will be put into the division of 
“ uncertain,’’ when their Italian origin is certain, 
but when, at the same time, the name of the 
master is not ascertainable, or when the name 
declared by the Exhibitor is evidently wrong. 

5. The instruments will be exposed on tables, 
and under securely locked glass-covers, so that 
they may be examined from every side. The 
upper parts of these tables will consist of boxes 
with locks, in order carefully to preserve the cases 


6. Concerning the classification the Imperial 
Commission can only fix the conditions when the 
approximate number of instruments to be exposed 
is known. The section of the Commission which 
has to decide upon the admission will also decide 
upon the arrangement. Violins and tenors will 
most likely be separated from violoncellos and 
double-basses; and classification will be according 
to the place of fabrication, or to the schools. 
The town of Brescia, for instance, with the old 
masters of that place, Peregrino, Zanetto, Gas- 
para di Salo, Giovanni Paolo Magini, &c., who are 
otherwise not connected, will form one group; 
among other masters, Andrea Amati and Antonio 
Stradivarius, as founders of their own schools, 
will have their own group, even though one 
school or the other spreads its branches from the 
original seat of manufacture through many other 
towns, as Piacenza, Milan, Turin, Brescia, 
Mantua, Verona, Padua, Venice, Treviso, Ferrara, 
Bologna, Lucca, Livorno, Florence, Pesaro, Rome, 
Naples. 

7. The Jury will be formed of connoisseurs of 
instruments, and it is expected that the Exhibitors 
The members of the 
Section which has to decide the admissions will 
also be members of the Jury. The object of the 
examination is not to give any rank to the in- 
struments, but to decide for each of them the 
qualities which make the value of the stringed 


subject of the history of the manufacturing of 
The Jury will express in a résumé its 


8. Exhibitors are requested to affix to their 


and will be printed and published. Illustrations 





in the catalogue, unless the Exhibitor especially 


wishes it to remain unknown. 


10. Exhibitors have the right to affix the price, 
in case they desire to sell. 

11. The Exhibition will last at least six weeks, 
and will take place in the course of the summer 
months of 1873. 

Other detailed regulations, as far as possible, 
in agreement with the interested parties, will, if 
necessary, be published hereafter. 

The Commission rely for support not so much 
on the charm of novelty, as on the utility of 
gathering into one collection the works of the 
Italian masters scattered over the world, or 
locked up in the cabinets of amateurs and col- 
lectors, where they are more or less inaccessible. 
It is thus hoped an impulse may be given to 
modern fabrication, for its own advantage and for 
the profit of art. 








Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 9d. 


THE PSALTER: 


WITH 
THE CANTICLES 
AND 


PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS: 


FOR POINTED CHANTING, 
BY 


Cc. EDWIN WILLING. 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street, 





HAYES, Lyatt-ptacs, S.W. ; & 4, Henristra-staret, W.C. 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Reaunt-strerst, W 


MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


_— BOOKS have now taken up an 


excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. Amother speciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Steel 
— expressly for the work, and by Artists of istinguished 
merit. 

The prices are in elegant cloth, 8s.6d.; morocco antique, 
9 4 ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d.; large paper Library Edition, 

a. 





PXPON,, Bait and Prefaced by WIL- 


LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL. Lllustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, 


Il. 
Aye Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON. 
IIL 


ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. ws 


COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the great 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which will be 
duly announced. 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 





SWIFT AND CO., 


THE REGENT PRESS, 
55 anp 22, KING STREET, 


REGENT STREET, W. 
—_=——— 


BYE®Y kind of Printing, including Broadsides 
and Show Bills in any Colours, Programmes, 
Circulars, Cards, Music Printing from Type or 
Plates, Parliamentary and Law Work, Trade 
Lists, Catalogues, &c., in the first style and on 
moderate terms. Old and Modern-faced Type, 
suitable for any description of Book ;Work or 
Pamphlets, 
55 & 22. King Street, 





9. The name of the Exhibitor will be published 





Four doors from Foubert’s Place. 
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CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE, 


(PATENT.,) 





oe new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 
It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 





LIST OF PRICES. a 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches ......seeseseessereseers 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ;. length, 89 inches ...........esseeeeeee 1010 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, — 10 inches ; — CES  sentaricceleoieeetes 13 18 0 








CRAMERS, , 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


— ES — 


CRAMER’S— 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTEH, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends, The scale is the full seven 
| i octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
i i" the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
| than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct, 27, 1870, from T, 8, Hamiton, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without spring 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 
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CRAMER'S FPIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


; 207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


\\ 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
*In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
© 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS~ 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft, 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
‘£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS, 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord, Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 108. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 
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Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No, 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No, 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s, PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 

£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 

*.* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments, 





No. 5. 

£34. 

In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 

£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 

Schools and Chapel purposes. 
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CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s, 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s3.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No, 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. ; 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Forté, 


Forté. 

Tremolo, 

Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator, 

No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Right Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No, 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 


With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais, 

Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 

Voix Celeste. Petite Bxpres- Clarion. 

Forté. sion, Basson, 

Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté, 

Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. ; 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson, 
Musette, sion. Forté, 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
C 


Forté. Fifre. lairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté, 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 
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CRAMER, WOOD AND COS 
LIST OF 





NEW DANCE MUSICH. 
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QUADRILLES. 

A 
&. d. 8d : 
VOKES, The. New Quadrille. Illustrated .......0+.W.C. Levey 4 0 BAVARDS, Les. On Offenbach’s popular opera......seeee.ARBAN 3 0 E 
As daneed by the celebrated Vokes Family. Instructions for SAPPHIRE, Le. On airs from David’s opera. Illustrated - 
dancing accompany the Quadrille. C. Goprrey 4 0 | 

PICKWICK, The. Illustrated......... Savrcavevenes F. Revattixy 4 0 WINTER NIGHTS ........ cocccecccceeeeeeO. He R. Manniotr 4 0 
Played at the Lyceum Theatre. INVERARY [Illustrated .........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeCHARLES D’Ace 4 0 , 
le 
R 
y 


LANCERS. 


























Cc 
A 

MERRY OLD TIMES. On Old English Airs ition eens GoDFREY 4 0 | RHINE WINE nish miwaddssesdad nd ebebeatneeee GODFREY 4 0 
1 
I 
WALTZES. 
a 
IVANHOR, The. Illustrated ..........ee008. C. H.R. Marriorr 4 0 SPIRITUELLE, La. [Illustrated ......esse+eeee08-A. Pamuirre 4 0 h 
Ps S,. OEE ok wicnccndnduasennteaeeeae F. Goprrey 4 0 MILDRED. Illustrated........ b iaeccvccdecececciacnt aaa : 
JEANNIE Se ee re eR SO ee re werner Cuartes D’Acr 4 0 ELISE 0606ssencbebgesesbhesenwas coketdesentesneneel LamontEe 4 0 ‘ 
NILSSON, Christine. Illustrated cocccceesG. H. R. Mangiorr 4 0 ; 
( 
\ 
d 
( 
GALOPS. ! 
' 
ne G. Ricnanpson 4 0 WIND UP. Illustrated .....sseeceeseecesccesceeeG, GODFREY 4 0 F 
Played at the Olympic Theatre. WEMILAMATING, ThE o.cccscccsccccccceccsvcens D. Wittums 3 0 
pte — LAPD. Wnsteated.....0.+0++0- 0. 8.5. Manswrr ¢ © BRIGAND, The......... eeeecees seeeeeees eeeeees G. Ricuarpson 3 0 } 
GLE, The. sen “seen Strhp rns oxetoneegnnnsscses amen 4 0 ‘CROSS COUNTRY .......cccccoccecececccceceeesO Gonwnmy’ 4 0 | 
Played at the Lyceum Theatre. 
WGK AMPANON, The ss iisieaseccocccesstsdeeness F.Goprrey 4 0 GLORIOSO, The........ re eeeeneeeaeeeeeeseeeees Hetusmuien 3 0 | 
BAVARDS, Les, On Offenbach’s cpera........ badaense ..Srnauss 8 0 RHODERICH DHU........ssseseeeeeeseeeeeessOHABLES D’acn 4 0 : 
é 
} 
MAZURKAS. | 
SMR: SOO Wei ceccsdeccecenes eooeeC. H.R. Marniorr 3 0 | WATT oo cccccccccccccececcecddcccescnssces neuen lm 0 } 
TINY WHITE, The......... ein ecenne sasibhabeena M. Juxor 3 0 | 
( 
{ 
‘ 
SCHOTTISCHE. POLK A. 
BAVARDS, Les. Offenbach’s opera ....... coccceees Op Mupz 8 0 MISS OR MRS., The. Lllustrated.........+..0. H.R. Manniorr 4 0 | 

LONDON: 
s 
CRAMER, WOOD & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W.; 
AND 
LAMBORN COCK & CO., 63, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
<a 
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ted and Published by Janne Swir7, of 65, King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirt & Co, 55, King-street aforesaid.—Friday, Jan. 190, U 





